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CERTAIN university president was reported recently to 
have declared that what the world needs is less talk about what 
the world needs. If the report is correct, we may be sure that 
the gentleman was either emotionally weary after the contempla- 
tion of so much current violence and barbarism, or was unduly 
intrigued by the seeming cleverness of his own phraseology. In 
opposition to such expressions of futility, indifference or re- 
signation, it is encouraging to note a revival of interest by 
American citizens in foreign affairs—especially in their possible 
effects upon the United States. In fact, it begins to appear that 
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Americans generally are beginning to wonder, vaguely and un- 
easily, if “world needs,” after all, are not perhaps largely identi- 
cal with American needs; and if, on the other hand, the violation 
of peace elsewhere does not constitute an increasingly dangerous 
threat to our own security and well-being. 

This re-examination and revaluation by many citizens of old 
ideas, traditions and attitudes in the realm of foreign affairs 
seems to call for restatement of certain of the basic assumptions, 
beliefs, or facts underlying or conditioning the so-called foreign 
policies of the United States. They should be briefly noted and 
then taken as the point of departure in the outlining of a policy 
more nearly in keeping with the requirements of the present era. 

The first of these assumptions is the desire for peace and 
the general abhorrence of war. The second, curiously enough, is 
the virtually complete absence of anything like genuine pacifism. 
Many people have apparently mistaken their emotional reactions 
to the horrors of war for the attributes of pacifism. Third, the 
American people have no fear of any other nation but, unlike 
certain well-known dictators today, are not given to boasting of 
this absence of fear. Fourth, we are not conscious of harboring 
any aggressive designs against any other state and are pained 
beyond words when our motives in certain past events are ques- 
tioned or our assurances respecting present programs are received 
with a certain skepticism. Fifth, closely related to the fourth, is 
the fact that, as a people, we think that nearly all other peoples 
have certain evil characteristics, leaving us Americans virtually 
alone to represent people of good will. This feeling has much 
to do with the persistence of the isolationist error. Sixth, we 
should not fail to note the inveterate, apparently ineradicable 
strain of idealism and of sympathy for the oppressed and the 
under-dog that still pervades our people. It would appear, how- 
ever, that forcible resistance to oppression should, in order to 
meet our approval, follow as nearly as possible the pattern of 
our own revolution against the Mother Country. On the other 
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hand, movements fundamentally out of line with the pattern 
of our own society seem to encounter suspicion and opposition in 
our midst. Even the recent heroic effort of the Spanish peasants 
and workers to free themselves from the yoke of medieval forms 
of oppression, both secular and clerical, found only bitter opposi- 
tion in important groups of Americans—especially those under 
the influence of the apparently Italian-dominated hierarchy of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Seventh, there is the obvious fact 
that the United States has not escaped the internal cleavage of 
opinion on social, economic, and political issues that has at times 
well-nigh paralyzed certain European democracies. Nevertheless, 
most Americans seem resolved to defend democracy here—with- 
out, at the same time, troubling to study its implications. Like 
the word Americanism, it serves well as a slogan or shibboleth; 
both terms are admirably adapted to serve the sinister purposes 
of any political, economic, or clerical shyster, mountebank, 
blatherskite, or reactionary who wishes to employ them as a cover 
or smoke screen for his own Fascist-like activities. Always, of 
course, the alleged purpose is to protect democracy and root out 
our un-American tendencies. So undiscriminating are we, the 
general public, that these self-appointed “defenders” of our 
traditions seldom even need to define the objects of their solici- 
tude. Eighth, and finally, the United States is wealthy. The 
American people are inordinately proud of that wealth; they like 
to contemplate all aspects of it in terms of superlatives; and 
they boast of the so-called American standard of living, often 
quite oblivious of the distressing poverty and insecurity of half 
the nation or more—as individuals or families. This wealth and 
standard of living, only vicariously enjoyed by millions, they 
somehow attribute to certain rather vague qualities possessed 
primarily by Americans—more especially, they believe, by past 
generations and by the wealthy of any generation. So ignorant 
are most of us of the economic history of our country and of 
economics generally that we do not correctly measure the part 
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played by our vast resources, taken in conjunction with technologi- 
cal development. Be all that as it may, our national wealth has 
bolstered our ego and caused us often to forget our deplorable 
record of unemployment and other economic exigencies. 

These several attitudes, traditions, opinions and beliefs are 
not, of course, peculiar to the American people. They are found 
everywhere in varying degree—the products of varying environ- 
ments and backgrounds. In this country, conditioned as they have 
been by our history, geographic position and other physiographic 
factors, our wealth of natural resources, a highly developed 
technology, and complex racial admixtures, they have produced 
the so-called ‘fundamental principles or policies of American 
foreign relations. Some of these will be briefly stated and de- 
scribed, though not necessarily in the order of importance or of 
popular preference. Thereafter we shall attempt to show how 
these fundamental principles may best be applied in this sorely 
tried and troubled present-day world. 

First, since we desire peace and oppose war—even though 
we may not realize the connection between these attitudes and 
our status as a wealthy “have” state—we proudly proclaim sup- 
port of international arbitration and other peaceful, non-political 
procedures as one of our fundamental foreign policies. Closely 
related thereto is our current verbal defense of “law and order” 
in international relations. Second, the policy of isolation, dating 
from the earliest years of our independence, is supposed to rank 
first in importance with most Americans. The word is too strong. 
What is meant by isolation is abstention from political entangle- 
ments rather than from economic, social and cultural relationships. 

A third policy stems from this limitation on the meaning of 
the word isolation: the policy of non-political co-operation with 
other states where common problems exist. Thus the United States, 
while refusing to enter political alliances and even the League of 
Nations, has not hesitated to become a member of many inter- 
national bureaus and unions that have non-political purposes. For 
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a like reason we found it possible to join the International Labor 
Organization, in spite of its close relation to the League of Nations. 
Most notable under this head is Pan-Americanism, a policy of 
close, non-poli*'~a! co-operation among the states of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Fourth, there is the Monroe Doctrine. In all likelihood it 
stands even ahead of Washington’s Farewell Address in the sup- 
port that it commands from the American people. As originally 
stated, it balanced our policy of non-intervention in European 
affairs with the policy of opposing European political intervention 
in this hemisphere—either the gaining of new colonies or the 
agegrandizement of European-held colonies over here, or the im- 
position of European political systems on the states of the Americas. 
In spite of all the interpretations and applications that the Doctrine 
has had, it remains fundamentally what it was in the beginning— 
a policy of self-defense. 

The fifth and sixth policies are those of the Open Door and 
the freedom of the seas. By the former we meant, first of all, 
equality of trading opportunities in Eastern Asia— chiefly China— 
in the face of the efforts of certain European powers to mark off 
portions of China for their respective spheres of influence. On the 
other hand, freedom of the seas had reference primarily to belliger- 
ent interference with neutral American ships and cargoes. For 
long we insisted on the slogan, “Free ships make free goods.” 
Seventh, and last, is the policy of neutrality. Obviously a people 
who were peacefully inclined, and who opposed entangling alli- 
ances and war, would not be inclined to participate in other peoples’ 
conflicts. As developed largely through American influence, how- 
ever, neutrality not merely came to mean non-participation on 
either side of a war, but also involved certain rights of the neutral 
as against belligerents; hence the so-called laws of neutrality. As 
is well known, the attempt to force respect for our neutral rights 
led actually to our participation in the last two world wars; there- 
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fore, neutrality as a means to assure peace for us can hardly on the 
record be hailed as a success. 

Thus far we have indicated, first, certain underlying attitudes, 
opinions and beliefs of the American people that, taken in con- 
junction with other factors, have determined or at least conditioned 
our foreign relations; and second, we have stated quite briefly 
what seem to be the more permanent elements of our foreign 
policies. Let us now inquire what objectives we expect these policies 
to gain for us and how these objectives can best be attained in the 
present state of international politics. 

Stated in the most general terms, the objectives of the foreign 
policies of all states are identical: national freedom, prosperity and 
security—at least for the groups and interests currently dominant 
in a given state. Perhaps national prestige could be added to these 
general objectives. For example, Sweden or Denmark or Cuba 
will pursue one set of policies, which of necessity must veer away 
from the employment of force. Other states, as France or Britain, 
will follow somewhat different policies that at present will empha- 
size defense of their vast holdings instead of offense to gain new 
domains. On the other hand, states like Italy, Germany and Japan, 
powerful yet without large empires, will tend to make use of force 
both for defense and for conquest. As for the United States, we 
believe that our freedom, prosperity and security are best assured 
by peace, uninterrupted trade, and a minimum of armed forces 
for actual defense. In other words, this nation is to be classed with 
the states interested in preserving the existing order of things. We 
do not think of these objectives in the same terms of power that we 
associate with the current policies of Germany, Italy and Japan; for 
we distinguish ethically and otherwise between power for defense 
and power for offense, whatever may have been the use we and 
our fellow democracies have made of power in the past. 

With that in mind, let us next take the more important of 
our traditional policies and in the light of our objectives apply 
them to the contemporary world to ascertain what adaptations, 
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modifications, and even reversals may seem to be warranted. Just 
as many of us even yet find it difficult to realize that for the United 
States this is the age not of the pioneer, but of industrialism and the 
machine, so do we often fail to measure what modern science has 
done to the world at large. Internal policies must change to suit 
the times, or chaos results. Foreign policies, likewise, must change, 
or a heavy price must be paid for our blindness and ignorance. 
This is one reason why the dictatorships have a great initial advan- 
tage over democracies. They can act with dispatch, since is it un- 
necessary to wait upon public opinion. Democracies are slow to 
learn how to adapt their governments to the requirements of the 
machine age—especially in the realm of foreign affairs, where 
they have made least progress of all. Indeed, the ultimate tests 
for democracies will turn upon their ability to act effectively in 
international crises as well as in domestic concerns. As never 
before, we need an intelligent, well-informed public opinion 
guided by the concept of general welfare as opposed to special 
interests. 

From the foregoing, certain rules to guide our thinking on 
this subject may be deduced: First, our country is favorably 
situated for us to take generally the long-range view of problems 
in foreign relations; second, since self-interest is the dominant 
rule of action in other states, so must it be with us; third, in spite 
of this rule of self-interest, we may well think twice before con- 
cluding that our real interests are not parallel with those of people 
everywhere; fourth, we must not allow ourselves to be convinced 
that either side in the present apparent line-up of states possesses 
a monopoly of either good or evil; fifth, since we as a state possess 
enormous power and resources, we can perforce not avoid pro- 
portional responsibility for the better ordering of mankind’s affairs 
—not as a matter of defending “holy causes” but as a matter of 
simple self-interest; sixth, but perhaps first in importance after 
all, military victories avail nothing if they come at the cost of 
freedom, well-being, and genuine social justice at home. Further- 
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more, both in domestic and in foreign affairs, we should, as far 
as possible, avoid thinking in terms of isms, which are often 
smoke screens behind which some special—usually reactionary— 
interest is being served. 

Granting, then, that as a people, and for better or for worse, 
we shall be guided by ideas of national interest, let us consider 
the following program of action. Its main emphasis will be, first, 
on immediate material and moral defense and, second, on the 
establishment of a better world order as the best possible long-run 
means to defend national interests—freedom, peace, security, 
prosperity, prestige—all of which have previously been defined 
as the objectives of the foreign policy of every state, the United 
States no less than others. 

Any immediate program should necessarily begin with ade- 
quate provision for military, naval and air forces and for other 
elements essential to the waging of war. No details are possible 
here, but certain points can be made reasonably clear. We should 
not commit the error of plunging into a wholesale orgy of arma- 
ments building. Emphasis should be placed upon relatively small 
units of superior quality backed by capacity for rapid replacement 
and increases when necessary. That calls for long-range planning 
in all the elements of defense—on land, on sea, and in the air. 
Into every element or unit we should be constantly feeding the 
very best weapons and other machines and devices that science can 
produce. Also we should bear in mind that for a considerable time, 
no frontal attack on the continental United States could be contem- 
plated by any other state or combination of states in the present 
world situation. Hence, we can depend upon a small but highly 
efficient and highly mechanized land force. 

Beyond the continental United States we are in a quandary— 
so much so as undoubtedly to give aid and comfort to Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Certainly we would resist an attack upon the 
Panama Canal Zone, Hawaii or Alaska. It is equally certa: ) that 
the American people would not endure the spectacle of an attack 
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upon Canada, Mexico, Central America or the West Indies. In 
my own mind there is no doubt that we would resist any attack 
upon any point of the Western Hemisphere. In the light of these 
considerations, it is simply unrealistic for any citizen to take the 
position that he would fight only in and for the United States. 
Furthermore, we can no longer safely assume that the British 
navy is our best defense in Latin America. The situation is such 
that as an intelligent people we must prepare to defend the whole 
hemisphere. Fortunately, this can be accomplished by the careful 
planning and construction of a few more naval and air bases, by 
considerable additions to our air force, by small additions to our 
surface craft, and, most important of all, by a vast program of 
social advancement, economic democratization, and conservation 
of resources. 

Beyond this hemisphere and Hawaii, more uncertainties arise. 
Yet it is doubtful if it would be wise clearly to state that under no 
circumstances would we intervene in a European or Asiatic war. 
Furthermore, so long as we retain commitments in the Philippines, 
it would be dangerous to assume that the American people would 
countenance any attack upon them. For long, also, many of us 
have suspected that our people would rush to the defense of 
Australia and New Zealand, however much our horror of war 
may cause us now to assume that we would not. Perhaps we 
ought to retreat from the Orient; but since we probably will not, 
it is inconceivable that Americans would tolerate our being ejected 
by military force. That being true, we should probably assist in 
making the Philippines strong in defense, should improve our 
harbor and air facilities in Guam, and should continue to develop 
all our Pacific air services. 

Finally, let us try to take a realistic view of the whole 
world situation, with special reference to the so-called Fascist 
versus non-Fascist line-up. We may as well begin with Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and isolation. Everyone refers to this 
Address, but it is obvious that few have read it. Washington 
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advised against implicating ourselves “in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her [Europe’s] politics, or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of her friendships or enmities.” Later he admitted that 
“we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies.” Hence, if we are to follow his advice, the matter 
boils down to whether or not a given international crisis is an 
ordinary quarrel or an extraordinary emergency. Volumes of non- 
sense have been written both about isolation and about our error 
in entering the World War. Let us face certain actualities: First, 
there is ample reason to believe that the Central Powers, had 
they been victorious, would have imposed peace terms in com- 
parison with which those of Versailles would be thought generous 
to the vanquished. Second, the United States did not “carry on” 
after 1919; rather, we helped win a military victory but refused to 
help win the peace—which, after all, was equally important for 
us and for the whole world. Hence, despite all our endless, repeti- 
tious and unsound rationalizing, we are to a considerable degree 
responsible for the sad state of the post-war world. Third, the 
world having drifted into chaos, let us calmly view the situation 
in the light of our own safety. It is asked, and with justice, why 
we should defend the British and French empires. Unhappily, it 
is not so simple as that. Granted that Germany, Italy and Japan 
are ambitious to gain dominance in the world—granted also that 
their immediate objectives are North Africa and Eastern Europe 
—is it safe to assume that they would then be satisfied? Should 
we wait until they are strong enough to challenge us in this hemi- 
sphere? To answer in the affirmative is to reveal ignorance of what 
science and technology have done in and to the modern world. 
Would it not be wiser to foresee danger and act accordingly? In 
this we suffer no delusions about the quality of democracy in Eng- 
land or France. On the contrary, many of us dislike and distrust 
the Tories of both countries. Nevertheless, we believe that we and 
democracy would be safer with England and France strong and 
at peace. With peace—a real peace—both states would probably 
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in time be ruled by their peoples instead of by their privileged 
classes. In short, there is justifiable hope in the English and 
French people; therefore we can afford to look beyond the pres- 
ent sorry scheme of things in both states. Fourth, caution de- 
mands that we consider the methods of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
It is now clear that not one of them really wants to fight other 
great powers. Their method is to work “squeeze plays” upon one 
after another state, always counting on the inability or the refusal 
of all the potential victims to stand together. England, France, 
the United States, the smaller states, one and all concluded in the 
case of Manchuria that their interests were not sufficiently at stake; 
likewise in the case of Ethiopia; likewise in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia; likewise in the case of Spain. Will the next victim be 
France? It may well be, if the aggressors feel certain that they 
will not face a united front. England may say that her interests 
are not directly threatened. Thus, without a blow, France may 
easily be rendered impotent, except as a vassal of Germany and 
Italy. It requires no stretch of the imagination to picture Britain 
and the British Empire as the next victim after France; thereafter 
Rome, Berlin and Tokyo can at their leisure turn their un- 
divided attention to the Western Hemisphere. 

If there is the slightest validity in this analysis of the present 
situation, what responsible American can any longer urge com- 
plete detachment from Europe and Asia, especially when not 
even the First President ever envisioned total isolation? It is 
fatuous to suppose that we need no friends in a critical hour. 
Would not the ordinary dictates of caution and of economy com- 
mand us to extend moral, economic and financial support to those 
few states that yet stand between us and those powers that have 
deliberately set out to master the world? Is it not short-sighted to 
make partisan appeals to the anti-war feelings of the population 
at a moment when potential enemies are breaking down barrier 
after barrier between us and them? It is not a matter of defending 
this or that empire; it is not a matter of entering a war to keep 
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Tunisia for France or India for England against Italy and Ger- 
many. Rather, it is a matter of calculated self-interest to 
strengthen those states that must perforce face Germany and 
Italy before we do. We and France and Britain played a sorry 
game regarding Manchuria, Ethiopia and Czechoslovakia; in- 
deed, we have played a sorry game ever since November 11, 1918. 
And the latest round, just completed in Spain, is worse than sorry: 
it is contemptible. Shall we go on from bad to worse? Shall we 
shrug our shoulders and piously talk of peace and appeasement 
if and when Germany undermines the admirable democracies of 
Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden? Is it any wonder that democ- 
racies are now held in contempt? Nor is this a counsel >£ war. 
Far from it. Instead, it is a counsel against surrender in advance, 
against endless sacrificing of other peoples on the plea that our 
interests are not directly involved. It is a plea for a long-range 
program of strengthening ourselves and our potential friends so 
that aggressive powers will be forced to stop their threats and 
blustering and consent to a negotiated settlement among equals. 
Who can seriously argue that such a program is not best calculated 
to secure the immediate goal of peace, or at least the turn of the 
tide? After all, the world today resembles in so many respects the 
provinces of a state. What happens, as in old China or present-day 
Spain, when all provinces fail to act in unison on the occasion of 
an attack upon any one of them? 

In view of this discussion of general principles, with special 
reference to Europe, it will not be necessary to elaborate on this 
program as applied elsewhere. Obviously we need to do 
much more for China in her defense against the wanton attack 
by Japan, and we should immediately stop arming the aggres- 
sor. Again it is a matter of our own long-range interests. Nor 
does it imply the slightest approval of Communism when the 
American people give clear indication of their sympathy for 
Russia in its difficult position between Japan and Germany. Suf- 
fice it to say that the British and French Empires, Russia, and 
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the United States could still effectively and without war stop 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo combination; but it should now be clear 
to everyone capable of understanding current history that sac- 
rificing one state after another to the wolves, by double-cross or 
otherwise, is not going to do the job. Nor will walking by on 
the other side of the road do it. This does not call for any 
military alliance; it does not even call for the militarization of 
our people. It does demand reasonable defense measures, de- 
liberate, intelligent economic co-operation with non-Fascist states, 
and a steady refusal to be bluffed again. 

Other aspects of this general problem require brief com- 
ment. The Monroe Doctrine, historically unilateral for the 
most part, but partially pan-Americanized during the past few 
years, May once more revert to its original status. Undoubtedly 
Latin America and Pan-Americanism are two of our most diffi- 
cult problems. The matter of military and naval defense is the 
simplest angle of the situation. Other aspects are much more 
baffling. They may be thus stated: First, there is little effective 
democracy in Latin America—rule by dictators and great land- 
owners being all too general; second, there is danger of our 
being played against the European dictatorships by certain crafty 
Latin-American regimes; third, we are vulnerable in that we 
can be charged, rightly or wrongly, with wishing to preserve 
Latin America as a field for exploitation by American corpo- 
rations; fourth, for some time to come penetration of Latin Amer- 
ica by Germany, Italy and Japan will take forms that no amount 
of armaments can stop—trade and propaganda. 

In these circumstances, what should be our policy toward 
Latin America? The correct answer, contrary to that of many 
critics of the present administration, is more, not less, of Roose- 
velt’s Good Neighbor program; and also more than that pro- 
gram. The history of our aggressions against Mexico handicaps 
us; the very fact of our overwhelming power also puts the 
burden of proof upon us whenever there is a question of our 
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good intentions. Therefore, we must make every honest effort 
to win the genuine good will and co-operation of those peoples. 
Mere speech-making and conference-holding are not enough. In 
effect this will mean a deliberate policy of assisting those states 
in the solution of their own problems, especially in the devel- 
opment of their resources and industries. Specifically, it is im- 
possible for any patriotic people to view with complacency the 
ownership of their nation’s natural resources by foreign corpo- 
rations. Our cue should be to .end them—through public, not 
private, agencies—technical and financial assistance, but to with- 
draw from outright ownership and control. On the other hand, 
we must then insist that non-American ownership and control 
be also terminated in the same degree. The Export-Import Bank 
should be greatly expanded for this purpose. In a truly co-op- 
erative spirit this bank, or a similar public agency, could assist 
in the buying out of foreign holdings in Latin-American states 
and in the formation of national corporations to operate the en- 
terprises. It is believed that every patriotic Latin American of 
every shade of political and economic belief would welcome such 
a program as soon as it became clear that it was not merely the 
substitution of American for Italian, German, Japanese or British 
control. The encouragement of new economic activities could 
be managed in the same way. Clearly Latin America needs for- 
eign capital and skill, and this program offers the safest way for 
them to get assistance. The guid pro quo would be, first, the elim- 
ination of non-American corporations, already mentioned, and 
second, the termination by Latin-American states of certain ob- 
jectionable tie-ups with non-American naval, military, aviation, 
and police establishments. 

Once the Latin Americans are convinced that they are safe 
from our own great business enterprises, the path to future action 
would be pretty well cleared. We need also vastly to strength- 
en consular, diplomatic and cultural ties with our southern neigh- 
bors. In every way possible we must convince them that we 
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desire their good will and friendship, not their wealth. That 
being done, it is hardly likely that we shall ever have to take a 
firm position against any unduly close connection between one 
of our Latin neighbors and Germany, Italy, or Japan. Should 
one of them ever actually desert the common front of this 
hemisphere, it is not probable that the United States would have 
to act alone. Meanwhile, it is discouraging to note the exist- 
ence (in this country and elsewhere) of powerful economic and 
religious groups that would apparently welcome the destruction 
of the present socially-minded regime in Mexico, and the res- 
toration of the old regime of special privilege and semi-feudal- 
ism. Bitter attacks upon the commendable efforts of President 
Cardenas to recover Mexico for the Mexicans are to be deplored. 
The ugly head of reaction is rising not merely to check, and per- 
haps wreck, the present liberal program in the United States, 
but also to make Mexico and certain other Latin-American states 
safe for corporations and hacendados, especially if they be Amer- 
ican. Latin America will undoubtedly be the chief testing ground 
to prove whether or not we shall be corrupted by the vast super- 
iority of our material power. 

The subject of trade relations is outside the scope of this 
paper; nevertheless, note must be made of the obvious fact that 
until our friends to the south can dispose of their products either 
to their own industries, not yet created, or to us, France, and 
England, it is idle to argue against their making such deals 
as they can with other states. Such trade need not and must not 
carry with it any extension of political power by non-American 
States. 

In summary, certain things must not be blinked at in our 
Latin-American relations. We have the power to carry on a 
program of imperialism. Unless we do more to solve some of 
our own critical economic problems, an imperialistic attitude 
on our part may not be out of the question. Some of the ele- 
ments of such a movement already exist. That road we must 
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avoid. Rather, our power must be used to assist, not to exploit 
and dominate Latin America. Finally, however, there should 
be not the shadow of a doubt that we would, under provocation, 
act firmly, with dispatch, and thoroughly in our own interest 
to eliminate any undue non-American influence from any Latin- 
American state, whatever may be the attitude of the dominant 
church or political regime in that state. 

It is, then, my candid opinion that the above program to- 
ward Europe, Asia and Latin America represents the proper 
application of the old principles of isolation and the Monroe 
Doctrine to the present world situation, and that it embodies 
the best immediate policy to insure peace, safety from aggres- 
sion, and orderly social and economic development in this hemi- 
sphere. 

The treatment of minorities, especially by Germany, is 
related to this general problem. It may not be far wrong to say 
that the patience of the American people on this point has prac- 
tically been exhausted. Thoughtful citizens recognize our own 
delinquencies in this same respect, but they recognize also that 
the horrible treatment being accorded the Jews is incomparably 
worse than anything of the kind to be found here. We bemoan 
our low score in the matter; in Germany and Italy mass sav- 
agery and sadism toward the Jews is regarded as a virtue. Fur- 
thermore, it is specious to say that it is solely the domestic concern 
of Germany and Italy. When the Nazis hold half a million or 
more people for ransom; when they throw out many thousands 
upon the rest of the world, having first robbed them; when the 
ransom money is used to strengthen German armaments the 
better to enable Germany to threaten all non-Fascist peoples, 
it is clearly the height of folly and the depth of ignorance to 
assert that the whole bloody, barbarous business is none of our 
concern. We can not isolate ourselves from it; the Monroe 
Doctrine gives us no help in regard to it; truly it is the serious 
concern of every genuinely civilized person and of the foreign 
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policy of every decent state. We should open our doors to 
many more than our present quota of refugees from the Fascist 
and Nazi barbarians; we should join with others in the attempt 
to find a solution for the whole problem; and we should sternly 
hold the Fascists and Nazis responsible for every loss suffered 
on account of their scientifically organized, bestial hoodlumism. 

What, next, can be said of neutrality? The present neutrality 
laws of the United States are the result, first, of a long-con- 
tinued campaign attacking the alleged motives of our entrance 
into the World War; second, of a certain lack of faith in the 
ability of the executive to avoid falling into the net of European 
diplomacy, especially British; and third, of a mixture of isola- 
tionism and horror of war on the part of large numbers of Ameri- 
cans. The consequences of these laws to date have caused great 
and unhappy misgivings on the part of informed people; for 
they have played directly into the hands of the aggressive pow- 
ers. Witness Italy in the Ethiopian venture; witness Italy, Ger- 
many and the Vatican in their savage attack upon Spanish democ- 
racy. In the case of Spain, our neutrality thereby served the 
interests of those other saboteurs of democracy, the British and 
French Tories. Indeed, the unseemly haste with which the 
embargo under our neutrality laws was applied to the Spanish 
conflict has caused well-founded and increasing suspicion regard- 
ing the political influence of the Vatican in the United States. 
Many citizens are beginning to wonder whether important poli- 
cies are not, in effect, being determined by the Italian hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church and by Coughlin in the United 
States. At any rate, the record of the treatment that the gov- 
ernment of Spain received at the hands of the so-called democ- 
racies is probably the blackest of the black chapters of 1919- 
1939 history. The utter pretense and fraud of non-interven- 
tion in Spain are nauseating to every real democrat everywhere. 

As fair evidence of the impracticability and serious defects 
of the present neutrality acts, it is enough to note that the Presi- 
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dent, who instantly discovered civil war in Spain, has thus far 
been unable officially to see more than an “incident” in China. 
This little oversight has aroused no considerable criticism in this 
country, except by those who believe that application of the neu- 
trality acts might injure Japan more than it would China. Our 
whole experience with these laws justifies the conclusion that 
they have weakened our diplomatic position, have materially 
aided the aggressors, have injured the victims of aggression— 
have, in fact, seriously weakened the non-Fascist states—and 
should be immediately repealed or at least amended to give 
the executive more discretion. So long as the world lacks suf- 
ficient intelligence and good will to build an effective ii.terna- 
tional government, the status of neutrality should be retained; 
but clearly there are occasions when we may wish to extend as- 
sistance to one side of a conflict without necessarily becoming in- 
volved in the hostilities. That should have been true of the 
Spanish Civil War. Obviously it is true of China. 

Leaving aside questions about the Open Door and free- 
dom of the seas, especially since they will be determined, after 
all, by whether the world is headed for war and chaos or for 
peace and order, let us consider a matter of more fundamental 
concern. Much of what was said heretofore refers to an imme- 
diate program for immediate purposes. Assuming the success 
of the program, if applied, what then? What sort of world 
would be the result? At best it would be an armed truce, a 
stalemate, a watchful, wary peace, with a large portion of the 
world’s manpower under arms, with an increasingly heavy bur- 
den of armament; with everywhere, including the United States, 
a steady trend toward totalitarianism for the sake of greater 
military power; with a constant state of tension, alarm, and 
recurring crises—all conducive to an atmosphere favorable to 
Fascist-like reactions in the name of the various species of na- 
tionalism. In such an atmosphere the mind and spirit of men 
can not truly develop. Inevitably the spiritual, the truly cultural, 
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aspects of civilization would be stunted, warped, perverted if 
not destroyed, to give free reign to brutalizing force. The pros- 
pect is not alluring—is even less so because of the fair prob- 
ability of its early realization. Indeed, it is not a bad dream of 
the future that has just been pictured. For all practical pur- 
poses it is a picture of much of the present world, and increas- 
ingly so even of the United States. 

It is not possible here to make an examination of the com- 
plex causes of this tragic situation. They lie embedded in the 
whole history of man. Thoughtful people are impressed, how- 
ever, by the glaring failure of the Great Powers, including the 
United States, to take advantage of their opportunities to br‘ld 
upon the foundations of a better world order laid down at 
Geneva and The Hague. This is not to imply that those founda- 
tions are perfect; but at least they are a beginning, and they 
contain some good elements. States possessed of good will and 
intelligence could and should have begun the process of reme- 
dying those defects and of building the superstructure. 

What happened has been to date mainly a great betrayal of 
the ideals voiced in 1919. The League system was construed 
not as an instrumentality to bring ordered peace and orderly 
change to the world, but primarily as an additional bulwark of 
the status quo. That was the fault not of the League system, 
which is mainly an instrument and a procedure, but of the mem- 
bers of the League—especially the Great Powers. For several 
years these Powers attempted to play the old game of power 
politics within the framework of the League. Lately, they have 
had the grace no longer to employ Geneva in their larger moves. 

Now the curious thing about the League in the post-war 
world has been its will to live and to serve where it could, de- 
spite the sabotage of its political machinery by the Great Pow- 
ers. All along, and even today, it has been performing a notable, 
though largely unpublicized, service in non-political realms, such 
as health, human relief, general research, and control of the 
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narcotics traffic. Unhappily, as the years of the tragic decade 
1920-1930 wore on, and the unconscionable failures of privileged 
groups and politicians everywhere to achieve social justice at 
home and genuine peace abroad became more and more appar- 
ent, those responsible for these failures in state after state be- 
gan in ever louder and more strident tones to belabor, belittle, 
and denounce the League, all its works, and all competing states 
and peoples. Hence, the League system, other peoples, and 
minorities became the scapegoats for men’s own defects, fail- 
ures and distresses. 

Thus began the great relapse and retreat to the old gods, 
shibboleths and fleshpots. What happened at Geneva was only 
a faint reverberation of the orgiastic relapse that occurred with- 
in the several capitalist states. But as the world drifted away 
from the ideals and institutions of Geneva, it found little except 
disillusion and disaster as its gains. The farther it drifted, the 
more danger, insecurity, and downright catastrophe it experi- 
enced. How happy now the the peoples who chose again the 
path of realism, cynicism, militarism, and blind nationalism? 
Have their old gods been kind to them? Have they prospered in 
peace, harmony, and security? The headlines of any newspaper 
can effectively answer these questions. 

Where does the United States come into this unhappy 
story? Everywhere today one hears the old refrain, “I told you 
so,” when the “failures” of the League are mentioned. What 
are the facts? We helped win a war and then ran away from 
the responsibilities of the peace. We did our utmost to weaken 
the League system, and then denounced it for its weakness. With 
nauseating venom, vituperation, partisan narrowness, blatancy, 
misrepresentation, and stupidity our demagogues, fanatics, and 
too idealistic idealists headed this country back into isolation- 
ism, economic nationalism, and black reaction, only immediately 
to begin a chorus of denunciation of other peoples because of their 
alleged possession of these self-same sins. We made vast and 
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showy moral gestures toward peace, but utterly ignored the 
factors that determine peace and war. We took positions easily 
calculated to defeat every serious effort made by the League in 
political crises, and then immediately attacked the League for 
its impotence. Under the whiplash of fanaticism and blind ig- 
norance we rejected the World Court, but continued to sing the 
praises of arbitration and conciliation. It was, in fine, a strange 
medley of voices, views, and interests that led the United States 
away from the ideal of effective international organization and 
toward the chaos that is the present-day world. In effect, imme- 
diately after 1919 we set the pace for international and national 
retrogression. 

All of this is not to say that Europeans and Asiatics were 
imbued with the best intentions toward the League system. 
Clearly they were not. But it is equally clear that their motiva- 
tions were no more unworthy than our own. There were, and are, 
serious faults at Geneva. Our function was to help remedy 
them, just as we seek constantly to remedy defects in our do- 
mestic institutions. “Too late” is now the cry. It is not so, un- 
less good faith, good will, and informed intelligence have dis- 
appeared completely. Consider the alternatives. The road we 
are now traveling leads obviously to bankruptcy or war or 
both. While strengthening ourselves and our friends for the 
immediate situation, we can still look ahead to ultimate recon- 
ciliation and peaceful co-operation. This nation is in a strategic 
position to take the lead in the recreation of the true spirit of 
Geneva. As practical-minded people, we should be the first to 
see that ultimately peace, order, and harmony in the world can 
best be served by effective international law and organization. 
The advice of Briand, that peace must be organized, is truer 
today than ever before. 

It is probably immaterial, on principle, whether or not the 
new system be that of Geneva. As a common-sense matter, it 
would be best to accept that system and begin to improve it. My 
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own convictions are clear: First, the League is at its lowest ebb 
today in our and the world’s opinion; second, that low state 
accurately measures the degree of our and the world’s reac- 
tionism, blindness, greed, bigotry and general insecurity; third, 
we should immediately reverse the whole current of world af- 
fairs by becoming the champion of the League system. To say 
that we will not is not to say we should not. A perverse gener- 
ation, of which we are a part, now rules the world. 

We should take this dramatic position for several good and 
sufficient reasons. It would magically hearten a sorely troubled 
and fear-stricken world. It would involve no serious risk for 
us, since we should, of course, make it clear that we had no in- 
tention to go out and police the world. It would cost practically 
nothing. One battleship costs as much as the present League 
system expends in ten years. Only by being a responsible mem- 
ber of these institutions can we be in a position where we can 
with good grace criticize either the League or the member states. 
Only thus can we put to a genuine test either our own good will 
or that of other peoples. For then we could say, “We are willing 
to co-operate to the end of bringing some semblance of sanity 
and order into the world. Here is your chance. If you do not 
take it and choose instead to continue along the old paths of 
militarism, imperialism, and power politics, the United States 
is in an infinitely better position to defend itself in the sort of 
world that will result than is any other state.” Very likely the 
time has come when we can and should declare our willingness 
to co-operate in the building of better institutions and procedures 
for the handling of the many vitally important problems of in- 
ternational scope and character. 

To urge this course is to harbor no delusions about the na- 
ture of the difficulties to be faced; nor does it imply any spirit 
of evangelism, or a desire to crusade for any theory. It is simply 
the program best calculated to serve our own long-range inter- 
ests, which are bound to be irretrievably commingled with the 
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destinies of mankind. Nor is it to be regarded as a foolproof 
panacea. Mistakes would be made, as they have been; but 
could any mistake made at Geneva compare with the mistakes 
that states in the welter of their own sovereignty and egoism 
have made? Power politics would be played at Geneva, but they 
would be played in a manner best calculated to bring some kind 
of workable compromise; for one thing, the United States should 
demand that all colonial empires be brought under the League. 
Besides, considering how poorly we and others have managed 
internal affairs, how can we expect Geneva to be perfect? How 
can a world of imperfect states build in a day a perfect inter- 
national structure? Also, is it not of the essence of anarchism to 
say that the international community does not need effective in- 
stitutions and procedures? The simple truth of the matter is 
that our refusal to go to Geneva is, in effect, an unwitting con- 
fession of smugness, egoism, fundamental selfishness, and tragic 
narrowness of vision regarding our and the world’s welfare. As 
for the risk involved in entrusting actual power to an interna- 
tional system, let us remember that there is everywhere con- 
stant danger of the abuse of power, that we do not on that ac- 
count become anarchists, and that social advancement must come 
in our state, in every other state, and in the international com- 
munity largely from our success in making power the servant 
and not the master of man. Indeed, as Bertrand Russell has late- 
ly emphasized, it is our task to make power serve the general 
welfare and not become the instrumentality of privileged class- 
es, great business interests, and megalomaniacal dictators. Power, 
therefore, must be tamed. So far as it concerns international re- 
lations, what sensible person would not rather accomplish the 
taming through Geneva than to leave peace-loving, freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere virtually defenseless against ruthless 
dictators and their military cohorts, whether they arise from 
within or from without a given state? 
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The main implications of this paper are clear. First, we 
need to read our traditional foreign policies in the light of a 
changing world and effect modifications accordingly—to which 
end we should greatly strengthen our Foreign Service and our 
Department of State and should provide for more effective, long- 
range planning in foreign relations; second, the immediate sit- 
uation calls for a sensible, conservative strengthening of our 
own defenses and, without any alliance or commitment, those 
of such states as obviously stand between us and potential ene- 
mies; third, in the long run our interests demand that we reverse 
our present attitudes and take a bold position on the side of 
genuine international organization and co-operation, opposed to 
conquest and mistreatment of minorities. Only thus can present 
fatal trends be stopped and a new beginning made in the building 
of a better world. As a final word, let no one be deceived into 
believing that the United States can long escape the ill effects 
of world disorder, or that continued economic injustices and dis- 
tress at home will not in time drag us down to the depths of 
that Fascism into which certain other peoples have lately fallen. 
Let us hope that in spite of vulgar partisanship, incessant propa- 
ganda of fanatics and frauds, continued misrepresentation by 
those who ought to know better, and the serious lag in the 
education of our people, America will wake up while there is 
yet time and demand the program here outlined, since no other 
seems to offer any real basis for hope, either now or in the long 
future. 
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DUVAL: 
FIRST TEXAS MAN OF LETTERS 


by J. Frank Dobie 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL 


i MOST RECENT Dictionary of American Biography 
fails to include John C. Duval, although it has been generous with 
various Texas pioneers remembered now only in the names of 
counties and towns and in the footnotes of documented histories. 
The Library of Southern Literature ignores Duval completely. 
He has probably never been mentioned in any history of Ameri- 
can literature. Duval County, Florida, and Duval Street in Jack- 
sonville of that State are named after John C. Duval’s father, 
Governor William Pope Duval of Florida. Duval County, Texas, 
and Duval Street in Austin are named after Captain Burr H. 
Duval, John’s brother, who was killed in the Goliad Massacre. 
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Nevertheless, a good many of the chief facts concerning Duval’s 
life as well as a very pleasant conception of his very pleasant 
nature have been preserved in a biographical essay by William 
Corner, published in the first number of the Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, in 1897. Corner was an Eng- 
lishman living in Texas, and it is significant that this first recogni- 
tion of the first Texas man of letters should have had to come from 
an outsider. “Some day,” Corner predicted of Duval’s Early 
Times in Texas, “this will be a Texas classic, and it will be the 
joy of every Texas boy’s heart to possess a copy.” The Duval 
connection in Texas was large, and memories of him among older 
members of the family yet living are abundant and well worth 
collecting and recording. 


Of the strong and mettlesome stock that Duval sprang from’ 


1The founder of the family, Daniel DuVal, a Huguenot, came to Virginia in 
1701. The DuVal Family of Virginia, by Bessie Berry Grabowskii, Richmond, 
Va., 1931, lists numerous distinguished scions of old Daniel, but William Pope 
Duval was “the most adventurous and romantic” of all the male descendants. 


Incidentally, an excellent example of the romanticizing proclivities of a 
female genealogist when she is talking of her own family is aiicrded by Bessie 
Berry Grabowskii in speaking of John C. Duval. “He made,” she says, “a good 
living writing historical short stories of Texas, which were very popular and 
were put into the school libraries because of their historical value. Some of 
them were: ‘Early Days in Texas,’ ‘The Young Explorers,’ ‘Big Foot Wallace,’ 
and ‘The Adventures of John Dobell.’ ” 

(1) Duval did not publish a book until he was well past fifty years old, 
and it is doubtful if he realized more than a thousand dollars from it. The only 
other book he published was twenty-five years later, in 1892, five years be- 
fore his death, and from this he certainly realized far less than from his first. 

(2) He did not write or publish “historical short stories.” 

(3) His books were never popular except in limited areas. 

(4) At the time the books appeared there were in the South only a few 
dozen schools that could have afforded libraries, and few of the librarians and 
teachers in these schools had ever heard of Duval. 

(5) The four titles by Bessie Berry Grabowskii pertain to only two books, 
and the main titles of both of these are given incorrectly. 

I have learned by correspondence that the female Wallaces of Virginia are 
as averse to facts about William A. A. Wallace (rollicky old Bigfoot) as Bessie 
Berry Grabowskii patently is to facts about Bigfoot’s frontier compadre, “Texas 
John.” 
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his immediate sire stands out as a striking figure. William Pope 
Duval was born in Virginia in 1784 of parents who attempted 
to give their children a good education. William, however, at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, ran away to the Kentucky frontier— 
to hunt. At eighteen he went to Bardstown, Kentucky, to read law. 
There he saw through a window a beautiful girl that he felt com- 
pelled to kiss; and he did stride in and kiss her before she had well 
glimpsed him. At twenty he married the kissed girl and began 
the practice of law. At twenty-nine he went to Congress. In 1821 
President Monroe appointed him to a judgeship in Florida, and 
the next year he was appointed as the first civil governor of the 
territory of Florida, which office he held for twelve energetic 
years—making the code, establishing the capital city, laying 
Indian troubles, setting up a system of public education. His 
growing family seems to have been in Bardstown a good part 
of the time. He was a good liver, open-handed, and wonderfully 
expansive in the fine art of conversation. His vise-like memory 
held the experiences that had crowded his life, and his portraying 
powers were as strong as his memory. 

Along in 1833 or 1834 Washington Irving met Governor 
Duval in Philadelphia and was so engaged by his reminiscences 
that he made notes on them. Later, using the “very words as 
nearly as he could recollect,” he published Duval’s narrative of 
his runaway scrape, life with Kentucky hunters, marriage, and 
entrance upon success in the practice of law, under the title of 
“The Early Experiences of Ralph Ringwood.” It makes capital 
reading today and is the best kind of introduction that John C. 
Duval’s writings could have. Governor Duval’s accounts of the 
Seminole Indians interested Irving also, and from them he wrote 
three sketches and legends: “The Seminoles,” “Origin of the 
White, the Red, and the Black Men: Seminole Tradition,” and 
“The Conspiracy of Neamathla: An Authentic Sketch.” Further- 
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more, I am confident that he got from Governor Duval the lusty 
but never completed story of “Polly Holman’s Wedding.” 


Such was the engaging and adventure-stored father to whom 
John Crittenden Duval was born in 1816, there being two other 
boys and five girls in the family. What of life he saw in new—yet 
storied—Florida, where Indian chiefs, Spaniards and frontier 
hunters sat at the Governor’s ample board, we can only conjec- 
ture. He and his brothers were sent to St. Joseph’s College, a 
Catholic school, at Bardstown. John was probably attending it 
when in 1835 his older brother, Burr H. Duval, began organizing 
a company to join the Texans in their fight against Mexico. De- 
spite all the hot air of professional patriots about “martyrs to the 
cause of liberty,” etc., these young men were not so much moti- 
vated by any deep concern for the independence of Texas as by a 
lust for adventure—which was far more creditable to them 
than the spirit of self-anointed martyrs; they were insouciant 
and gallant soldiers of fortune. They were like that other Ken- 
tuckian, a lone rifleman, whom a stranger about this time met 
striding through the woods. “Where are you going?” the stranger 
asked. “To Texas, by God, to fight for my rights,” the Kentuckian 
retorted, and strode on. 

John joined Captain Burr Duval’s company, consisting of 

2Irving’s Notes on “Polly Holman’s Wedding” are printed, with editorial 
comments by Stanley T. Williams and Ernest E. Leisy, in the SOUTHWEST 
REVIEW, July, 1934. The meat of the piece is a wedding frolic on the Ken- 
tucky frontier. The editors say, “It is possible that Irving heard this tale from 
William Duval, of Florida.” There can, I think, be no doubt that he heard it 
from Duval. It is a buxom complement to the description of the frolic in 
“Ralph Ringwood,” which Irving confessedly got from Duval. Both frolics are in 
the Green River country; the peddlers, the fiddlers, the bounteous food, the 
characters, even to such names as Polly and Miller, are the same in both accounts. 
In print, however, Irving bowdlerized the robust details and broad language 
that the “Notes” pulsate with—a robustness and lustiness that must have been 
inherent in Governor Duval’s language and that were exceedingly congenial to 
Irving and, I must believe, to Governor Duval’s son. Irving includes the verses 
of several songs sung while the young men after the wedding held the girls in 


their laps before the big fireplace, making merry until daylight. Inclusion of these 
verses implies that he took much of Governor Duval’s language down on the spot. 
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only six or eight men. They set off in November. On the way down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers Captain Duval recruited other 
men until he had about twenty when he left New Orleans by 
boat for the Texas coast. He joined the indecisive, incapable and 
small-natured Fannin, and at Refugio another small company 
was consolidated with his. History has fully enough recorded the 
fate of Fannin’s men in the Goliad Massacre on Palm Sunday, 
1836, which Early Times in Texas graphically describes. Burr H. 
Duval was killed; and thereafter John C., always a sensitive 
soul, never willingly mentioned his brother’s name. Other victims 
of the massacre included Sam P. Wallace and William Wallace, 
brother and cousin respectively to Bigfoot Wallace, whom John 
C. Duval was to know so well at a later date. 

After his escape from Goliad, “Texas John,” as he came to 
be called in order to distinguish him from various other Johns in 
the Duval connection, completed his education in the University 
of Virginia, presumably studying civil engineering, although I 
have been unable by correspondence to secure a record of his 
academic career. When he returned to Texas is unknown, but in 
1845 he was, alongside Bigfoot Wallace, a member of the famous 
Jack Hay’s company of Texas Rangers. Either before or soon 
after this date he must have entered upon his career of surveying 
and locating Texas lands. And it is known that he served in the 
Mexican War. Meantime other members of the Duval family 
were settling in Texas, Governor Duval himself having moved 
here in 1849. 

The Duvals naturally became acquainted with those individ- 
uals in the new land—far from numerous—who had a literary 
bent. In 1846, as the Lamar Papers show, Thomas Howard Duval 
wrote Mirabeau B. Lamar, cavalier poet of the Southwest, ex- 
president of the Republic of Texas, and at the time a general 
in the Mexican War, to please locate “brother John.” The family 
did not know what division of the army he was in or where he 
was. Very often his people did not know where Texas John was. 
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Reposing in the archives of the University of Texas is a copy of 
Reuben M. Potter’s noble “Hymn of the Alamo,” in Potter’s 
own handwriting, which was once in the possession of John C. 
Duval. Presumably Potter gave it to him. Late in Duval’s life 
Will Porter, while editing The Rolling Stone in Austin and 
developing himself into the O. Henry of short-story fame, used 
to consort with the veteran Texas writer and extract from his 
manuscripts bits for the magazine. Duval’s brother Thomas 
Howard and his nephew Burr G. Duval, as their diaries and 
notebooks show, were at times given to making verses and were 
handy with allusions to accepted literature. 

Yet Duval never set himself up as an author. He seems to 
have been as little avid for fame or recognition as an author as 
he was for earthly possessions. Perhaps the deliciously and gently 
satirized would-be author of “The Wayworn Wanderer of the 
Western Wilds,” in The Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace, is half 
Duval himself. He was throughout life a lone scout in writing 
as well as in living, about as belletristic as Jack Hays or Bigfoot 
Wallace. For him and for other men of the Duval clan, the 
tradition of culture went with the camp, with nature untrimmed. 

John did not believe in secession, but he joined the Con- 
federate army as a private, declining a commission offered him 
by General Ben McCulloch. At the close of the war he was, 
nevertheless, a captain. About this period of his life he—never 
a “fighting man”—always remained reticent. Some time after 
the war was over he appeared suddenly one day at the home of 
his brother Thomas Howard, in Austin. The family had not heard 
from him in years. 

The writing years of Duval’s life were from 1864 to the 
close of the decade, and we have a fair record of his activities dur- 
ing this period. On August 10, 1867, his first narrative (which 
he had written more than three years before) started running in 
Burke’s Weekly under the title of Jack Dobell; Or, A Boy’s 
Adventures in Texas. This, without many changes, is now familiar 
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as Early Times in Texas. The magazine, “an illustrated journal 
of instruction and entertainment for boys and girls,” was published 
by J. W. Burke and Company, Macon, Georgia. 

The publisher that chance, whim, or—as occasionally hap- 
pens—considered judgment gives to a writer is far more impor- 
tant in his career than is commonly taken into account. J. W. 
Burke and Company, who were to be the chief, though limited, 
purveyors of Duval’s literary output, were the official publishing 
house for the Methodist Church in Georgia and perhaps for the 
same church in other States, also printers for the State of Georgia. 
The firm issued various magazines, particularly after the Civil 
War, and its importance as a book concern may be indicated by 
the fact that, still in business, it publishes Harry Stillwell Ed- 
wards’ Aeneas Africanus, one of the best selling books of America. 
In the years of Reconstruction, however, it could not give Duval 
circulation outside of the South, where literature was even less 


of a commercial commodity than now. But a Philadelphia house 
took a hand in promoting Duval’s first printed book. 

The editor of Burke’s Weekly was T. A. Burke, and pre- 
sumably it was he who wrote the following illuminating sketch, 
to be found in the issue of August 10, 1867, as an introduction to 
the Duval narrative he was about to run: 


I was seated at my office table one morning in the early 
spring of 1864... when a stranger appeared. He advanced lei- 
surely towards me, with a curious and somewhat quizzical look, 
and I bade him good morning and asked him to be seated. He still 
advanced, and I rose and held out my hand, for I was convinced 
that he knew me, though I had forgotten him, and that he was not 
going to introduce himself. After taking a good look, as though 
to be sure of my identity, he asked, 

“Have you forgotten me?” 

“Bless me,” I cried out, “is this John Dobell?” 

“T am he,” he answered; and we then shook hands heartily, 
for he was one of the friends of my early boyhood, whom I had 
not seen for more than twenty years. His health was poor; he 
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had been cut off from his Texas home by the fall of Vicksburg; 
and he passed some weeks with me before he was able to return 
to duty. 

Of course I had him home with me, and we told over to my 
boys all the story of our early days. We told of our schools and 
school-masters; of our days passed in hunting and fishing; of our 
military encampment in the woods; of our shot tower, built high 
up in a beech tree; of boys we knew, and of girls we loved; and 
of a thousand other things which boys experience and men remem- 
ber. 

My boys were greatly interested in the story of our military 
life, and the encampment on the “Governor’s Branch.” [Presum- 
ably this was in Florida.} Here a military company, of which 
Jack Dobell was captain, frequently passed the Saturdays hunting 
in the woods around, and eating at our camp fire, or else building 
a mimic fort. Close by the branch, too, we dug a well some eight 
or ten feet deep. This branch issued from the “Governor’s Spring,” 
and close by our camp ran a path through the woods along which 
Jack’s father frequently rode home from town when the sun was 
hot. The old gentleman was fond of a good story, and told them 
very often, we boys being the heroes. He used to tell that, riding 
by our camp one day, he heard a hollow “thud-thud-thudding,” 
seeming to come from the ground, which startled his horse. Look- 
ing around to see whence the mysterious sound proceeded, he 
observed a hole in the ground like a well. Pressing his horse 
toward it, he saw his son Jack—the other boys were out hunting— 
in it, stripped to his waist, and digging away as if for life. 

“Jack,” he cried, “what on earth are you doing there?” 

Jack answered: “Nothing on earth, pappy, but I am digging 
a well in the earth for our camp.” 

“Fiddlesticks! What do you want a well for? There is a 
running branch not ten feet away.” 

“I know it, pappy,” answered Jack, “but suppose the enemy 
were to cut off the water, what then?” 

The old gentleman laughed heartily and rode on, laying 
up the story for future use. 

And so we told these stories to the boys; but John Dobell 
was able to add many more, of perilous adventure and _hair- 
breadth escapes, for he had passed his later youth and most of 
his after life on the frontiers of Texas. The boys never tired of 
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hearing him tell of his escape from the “Fannin Massacre,” and 
of his adventures in reaching the “white settlements,” and they 
would ask for this or that portion of the story over and over. 

So, Mr. Dobell, having leisure for a few weeks, sat down 
and wrote out the story; and he gave it to them to read, and it 
delighted them; and to me to publish, if I saw proper. And I do 
think proper, for it is a very interesting story, and moreover, 
it is a true story. 

Mr. Dobell, anticipating that the narrative might be pub- 
lished in book form—which will be done hereafter—wrote the 
following preface. 


The book had to wait twenty-eight years from the time it 
was written and twenty-five years from the time it was run in a 
magazine to get published. Then it had a new preface; but one 
of the two paragraphs composing the preface of 1864 is worth 
quoting for the light it throws on Duval’s next book. 


If the boys should receive this little story with favor [he 
says}, I may at some future time publish for their amusement 
a longer and more entertaining story to be called “The Adven- 
tures and Exploits of Big Foot Wallace—the Noted Texas 
Ranger,”—-provided I can get his consent to do so. These “adven- 
tures and exploits” I had from the mouth of “Big Foot” himself, 
when we were messmates together in the Ranger service, and they 
comprise a great number of fights, skirmishes, and hand-to-hand 
conflicts with, and remarkable escapes from, Mexicans, Indians, 
and wild beasts. 


Bigfoot Wallace, from all accounts, was a great talker when 
he was feeling right and the company was congenial. Tradition 
has it that in his later years he used to come occasionally to San 
Antonio and by his talk draw such a crowd into a certain saloon 
that his own drinks were provided free. Away back in the ’forties, 
then, Duval had made mental—and perhaps written—notes on 
Bigfoot’s remarkable life-story. His narrative of the noted fron- 
tiersman’s Adventures, when it began running in Burke’s Weekly 
on July 3, 1869, had been in manuscript for more than a year. 
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In the introductory chapter Duval tells how in October of 1867 
he went out from San Antonio, where he had been sick, to visit 
Bigfoot at his ranch on a prong of Atascosa Creek. He stayed 
with Wallace two weeks, “or thereabouts, hunting, fishing and 
riding around during the day, and entertained each night with 
yarns of his ‘scapes and scrapes by flood and field.’ ” 


Many years previously [Duval goes on to explain} when 
Wallace and I were messmates together . . . under Colonel Jack 
Hays, I asked his consent to write out a narrative of his adven- 
tures to be published for the benefit of the public generally. But 
he seemed so much opposed to my doing so that I did not press 
the matter upon him . . . I determined once more to approach 
tag the subject, and this time I had better success than for- 
merly. 


In August of the following year the manuscript, long ex- 
pected by Burke’s Weekly, seems to have been completed.’ It 


was along in 1870 before magazine serialization was concluded, 
and about the same time the book was published in Philadelphia, 
with the Burke Company in Macon as joint distributor. By 1885 
it had gone into at least four printings. A decade later it was out 
of print and unprocurable in the Austin book store. Not until 
1921 was it republished, by the Burke Company. That edition, 


8The concluding chapter of Jack Dodell; Or, A Boy’s Adventures in Texas 
was printed in Burke’s Weekly, March 7, 1868, and in that issue the editor 
expressed the trust “that the author will, ere long, fulfill his promise, and give 
us the Adventures and Exploits of Big-Foot Wallace.” 


On January 16, 1869, the editor announced that Jack Dobell had promised 


to have the manuscript ready soon. On March 6 he told his “dear little readers” 
that Jack Dobell was on his way to Macon with the manuscript. On May 8, 
“the manuscript is in our hands.” 

Under the caption of “A New Book,” the Daily Austin Republican, August 
13, 1868, p. 2, col. 2, printed the following notice, which indicates that Duval 
was a familiar figure around Austin at the time and that it took him a long time 
to get to Macon after he was ready to start: “Our old fellow-citizen, John C. 
Duval . . . proposes to publish in book form ‘The Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace, 
the Texas Ranger and Hunter.’ This will no doubt be a book of thrilling 
interest . . . It will be illustrated with wood cuts representing scenes in border 
life. We expect to see it have a good run.” 
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of a thousand copies, presumably the number for each of the 
other printings, lasted for about fifteen years; and again the 
book was out of print. The stimulus of the Texas Centennial 
brought the book back into circulation, but development among 
Texans of a more civilized attitude towards their cultural inheri- 
ance is really responsible for two new printings now on the market. 
I am absolutely confident that time will bring this delightful 
work into national recognition, even as Bigfoot Wallace is 
growing into one of the legendary figures of America, as illus- 
trated by his inclusion, through excerpts from Duval, in James 
Daugherty’s Their Weight in Wildcats (Boston, 1936). 

While The Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace was getting into 
book form, Duval sent to Burke’s Weekly his third narrative, 
The Young Explorers; Or, Boy-Life in Texas. Midway of seriali- 
zation, the Weekly was changed to a monthly called Burke’s 
Magazine for Boys and Girls, the first issue being for January, 
1871. The Young Explorers is Duval’s longest narrative, and it 
ran through September. 

Some time in the years following the Civil War Duval set 
up a store in Karnes County, Texas. It seems to have been backed 
by an Austin merchant. It carried whiskey by the barrel, women’s 
hats, brass jewelry and other goods. It did not prosper, and when 
its doors were closed, the proprietor was left with a considerable 
supply of the jewelry and female head-gear. There was no 
whiskey, but Duval cannot be charged with having consumed it 
himself. The pipe and not the bottle was his companion. He had 
a story about the barrel whiskey’s being so bad that he had to 
transfer it into assorted bottles before it would satisfy the tastes 
of his customers. 

He brought at least a part of the brass jewelry and millinery 
to Austin, where for many years—whenever he was “in”—he 
made his home with his brother, Judge Thomas Howard Duval, 
and his family. An entry in Judge Duval’s diary for May 24, 
1877, reads: “Got home and found them all well, and at break- 
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fast—Old Big Foot and John on hand.” Would that we might 
swap one of the Judge’s not infrequent entries concerning food 
for a single detail about the italicized pair! “Old Big Foot and 
John on hand.” 

Store-keeping must not have interrupted Duval’s occupation 
of surveying and roaming over the land for very long. Records 
in the State Land Office show that he was occupied with land loca- 
tions out of Galveston, Waco, Georgetown, Austin and, quite 
likely, other places from June, 1871, to June, 1872. About 1876 
he was employed by the International and Great Northern Rail- 
road to locate and survey lands patented to that company out 
of the public domain by the State of Texas. From correspondence 
sent in to the archives of the Texas State Library by Frank S. 
Bigler, it is known that Duval was prospecting for minerals in 
New Mexico in 1883; Bigler says that he had prospected in 
Arizona and Old Mexico also. Like the true prospector, he was 
on the eve of making a real strike if he could get hold of a few 
hundred dollars for “development work.” He may have made 
more than one adventure into New Mexico. He wrote a not 
lengthy book, which was never published, entitled Prospecting 
and Mining in the Sierras of New Mexico. Through the courtesy 
of Mrs. John W. Maddox of Austin, a niece of Duval’s, who 
owns the manuscript and who has imparted to me various delight- 
ful recollections of the author, I have read this work. A consider- 
able part of it iterates outdoors lore available in Duval’s printed 
works. 

Throughout his life he wrote brief sketches and verses, some 
of them satirical, some innocuously humorous, often—even when 
bringing in by allusion Gil Blas, Tristram Shandy or Shakespeare 
—expressive of nostalgia for the good old days before, in Big- 
foot Wallace’s words, “barbed wire played hell with Texas.” 
Occasionally something of his was printed in an Austin news- 


paper. 
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Like the Father of Texas, Duval remained a bachelor 
throughout life. In his declining years he lived a good part of 
the time with relatives in Austin, where occasionally his 
compadre Bigfoot Wallace would come to talk the time away 
and to strike Uncle John’s little nephews and nieces with awe 
when, to steady his palsied hand—palsied from experiences as a 
Mier prisoner—old Bigfoot, sitting at the table, would pull a 
leather thong out of a pocket and wrap it around his wrist. Only 
by this procedure could he dreen his saucer of black coffee without 
spilling any. He would suck it in and down with a sound of gusto 
not permissible where etiquette exists to quell hearty animal 
spirits; then after each saucerful was swallered, the old Texian 
would, in the form of an expired a-a-h-h, emit a kind of uncon- 
scious prayer of gratitude. 

Coffee wasn’t all that Bigfoot drank. Uncle John by choice 
made his quarters out in a room in the back yard, away from the 
big house. He did not drink himself, but he had no objections to 
Bigfoot’s consultation with a jug. The drinking and the tobacco- 
spitting made Bigfoot a sore trial to Mrs. Thomas H. Duval. She 
thought Uncle John should dress more respectably and once 
bought him a new—cheap—suit. A few days after the purchase 
she saw one of Uncle John’s old compadres leave the place wear- 
ing that suit. 

Uncle John couldn’t stay cooped up in town too long at a 
time. For a while he had an old shackle-boned horse that he 
would set out on, carrying a morral of clothes and a little sack 
containing coffee can, coffee and a few other provisions. He had 
no money, but “where I’m going,” he’d say, “I don’t need any 
money.” Sometimes he would leave without explanation and 
roam the woods alone. He was cheerful but not gregarious- 
natured. To him, as to Matthew Arnold, “explanations were 
tedious.” He might pull out up the Colorado River to the ranch 
home, Rough Enough, of a cousin, Cary Randolph. It was away 
up in the hills, the road to it almost impassable for a wagon. But 
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even Rough Enough would get too civilized to suit Uncle John, 
He would cross the Colorado from the ranch house and take up 
quarters in a cave. He would not recross for meals; the Randolphs 
would take his food across the river in a skiff. Whenever he felt 
under the weather, his cure was the outdoors—and solitude. 

Cary Randolph used to swear to the truth of the following 
relation. One time he went with Uncle John on a surveying trip. 
It was very hot weather. Along about noon the old surveyor was 
mighty nigh tuckered out and as dry as a buffalo chip from thirst 
when they came to a cabin at a spring. The family in the cabin 
had not only an abundance of cold fresh water but good black 
coffee and buttermilk cooled by spring water. For dinner they had 
a big mess of turnips and greens cooked with plenty of salt bacon. 
“If you can’t get biscuits, corn dodgers will do,” was a saying 
with Uncle John. After dinner he took a long nap. He felt a lot 
better; he felt mighty kindly towards the world. He found out 
that these hospitable and natural folks were not owners of their 
plot of ground; they were, they explained, “jes’ kinder squattin’.” 
Uncle John figured a little and recollected a little; he consulted 
his field notes. These good people were squatting on his—John 
C. Duval’s—half section of land—land he had acquired as a fee 
for surveying other land and had half forgotten. Right then and 
there he deeded it to his hosts; he could make an instrument of 
conveyance, and he made it. That was Uncle John’s way. 

Duval began his literary career by writing for boys and 
girls; his closing years connote the origin of Lewis Carroll’s 
masterpiece. In Austin he had many kinspeople, of big families 
and a strong tribal instinct. Wherever he went, he was the idol 
of children. He would tell them tales by the hour and take a dozen 
or more of them down to the Colorado River to fish. He delighted 
in making up stories full of battle, bloody murder and sudden 
death—and the more gore, the more did his auditors, especially 
the girls, like them. In Wooldridge Park, not far from the home 
of Mrs. John W. Maddox, where Uncle John spent much time, 
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were some rocks stained red by nature. According to the story- 
teller, they marked the spot of an Indian massacre so bloody 
and of white men’s revenge so fierce that heaped-up dead bodies 
of both sides covered the rocks and drained so much gore all 
over them that they would remain dyed forever. Fanny Maddox 
remembers that for years she was afraid to go near Wooldridge 
Park after dark. 

Another of Uncle John’s favorite stories concerned a Miss 
Malvina Spotswood. She was three times prettier than a picture 
and had just become a bride, the bride of the story-teller him- 
self, when she died. That was away out on the utmost frontier, 
and nothing but a cracker box could be found to bury her in. She 
was a very tall young lacy, and the cracker box was short. The 
lover-husband was simply forced to break her legs and double 
them back in order to reduce her to box length. Uncle John could 
produce a lock of Malvina’s hair. The very, very sympathetic 
little girls who looked at the lock were not familiar with the 
texture of horse mane. Then Uncle John was playwright for 
the Pink Apron Club, which was made up of six little girls, and 
in addition to providing plays for the actresses he provided cos- 
tume highly theatrical in their floppiness—a use 
at last for tl ods left over from the store in Karnes County. 
He had, too, a cycle of animal stories, learned from the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, that he could tell endlessly. He drew 
pictures of the “Yahoos” that startled the young beholders. Inci- 
dentally, the outlandish Yahoos became a part of the folk-lore of 
people all over the South who had never heard of Gulliver's 
Travels. 

Once in a while Uncle John would lead a few boys, mostly 
nephews, to some point on the Pedernales or San Saba rivers, 
whence they would come down to the Colorado and on home in 
a boat, fishing and hunting squirrels on the way. On one such 
trip he egged on “Bud” (Judge) Duval West and another boy to 
lay out one eveniag and surprise the camp in the role of Sam Bass 
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bandits. There was much talk of Sam Bass and his followers at 
the time. The ruse was so successful that the Negro cook, at whom 
it was aimed, disappeared permanently and was not seen again 
until the expedition reached Austin a week or more later. “Uncle 
John usually kept the Negro cook scared with ghost stories.” 

Duval was seventy-six years old when the story of his own 
youth, Early Times in Texas, was finally issued in book form— 
for “my young friends.” It was printed on the rottenest paper 
that the market could afford and brought out in the most execrable 
format that ignorance could bungle. With it was printed and 
bound the much longer Young Explorers. The book had a chance 
for only a very limited regional circulation; it went out of print 
along in the ’twenties, to be revived during the Texas Centennial. 
It is doubtful if the author realized a dollar in money out of it. 

He died, three months short of being eighty-one years old, 
on January 15, 1897, in Fort Worth, at the home of his sister, 
Mrs. Mary Hopkins. “Well, cousin,” he used some of his last 
breath to say, “life is not such a blooming affair, after all.” 

In the same month two years later Bigfoot Wallace died, 
and the legislature promptly appropriated money to have his 
body buried in the State Cemetery at Austin and a granite monu- 
ment erected over it. Bigfoot had killed plenty of Indians as well 
as his share of Mexicans; he had told many a genial yarn too, 
but it was the frontier fighter the legislature buried. Duval made 
Bigfoot Wallace live and will surely keep him alive for many 
and many a year yet. But Duval was buried in a private lot in 
Oakwood Cemetery at Austin. During the centennial year, when 
so many early-day politicians and other heroes were having be- 
lated monuments apportioned to them, the Texas apportioners 
refused to look towards Duval—except for the conventional 
gravestone allotted to all veterans of the Texas Revolution. Uncle 
John never did hone for civilization, anyhow. 

If not a great man or a great writer, he caught and preserved 
something of a vanished pristineness in the land and something of 
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a vanished breed of men characteristic of an extraordinarily 
interesting time—something that for him will continue to be a 
monument as fresh as the leaves of the mesquite when they first 
put out in the spring. It would be fitting, however, if the school 
children of Texas—aided perhaps by some oil millionaire cap- 
able of a dream—should some day erect a memorial to Jack 
Dobell and Bigfoot Wallace. John and Old Big Foot—they are 
as inseparable in memory as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. To 
be right, the figures of that memorial would have to have a cer- 
tain blend of gayety and pioneer simplicity—almost austerity— 
of sweetness and rude strength, of aloneness and social geniality 
that no historical chronicler or novelist of any part of American 
frontier life has yet even suggested. 


II. CRITICAL 


Before John Crittenden Duval arrived in Texas, at the close 
of 1835, Texans had expressed themselves in print, though al- 
most altogether on the subject of politics or land, with polemical 
or propagandistic intent. Between that date and 1870, when 
Duval’s first book appeared, Texas furnished the subject for a 
vast amount of literature, the best part of it of a chronicle nature, 
much of which was written by foreigners like the Germans 
Roemer and Postel (Sealsfield) and the historian Kennedy from 
England, travelers from the North like omni-observant Olmsted, 
chronicling camp-followers of the Mexican War like Chile Con 
Carne Smith and Bartlett of the Personal Narrative. 

The works of such writers are important items in any collec- 
tion of Texasana; but, viewed in one way, they are no more a 
part of Texas literature than William Dean Howells’ Venetian 
Life is of Italian literature. Yet during this period, before 1870, 
a remarkable unit of chronicle literature that is thoroughly Texan 
got itself written. I refer to the narratives of Texans imprisoned 
by the Mexicans—a singular confluent of the great stream of 
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chronicles depicting American frontier life. First in date of exper- 
ience, though not published until 1856 and then as an appendix 
in Yoakum’s History of Texas, was the Memoir of Peter Ellis 
Bean, a Casanovian escaper from dungeons, a Don Juan devil 
with the women, a filibustering backwoodsman and mustanger 
without prototype, and such a diverting—because authentic—liar 
that severe historians will hardly deign him even a sneer. When, 
in 1841, President Lamar sent forth an expedition to bring New 
Mexico into the Texas republic, George W. Kendall of the New 
Orleans Picayune accompanied it looking for adventure and copy. 
He got both, and his graphic Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe 
Expedition, published first in New York in 1844 and in London 
the next year, is said to have sold forty thousand copies. Kendall 
moved to Texas and became a gentleman sheep-rancher. His 
Narrative, like Bean’s Memoir, will always make bully reading. 
Some of the Santa Fe men returned from their harrowing march 
down the Jornada del Muerto and from the prisons of Mexico 
City in time to join the Mier Expedition—the maddest, the dar- 
ingest, the futilest, and the most imagination-swelling gesture in 
Texas history. The Mier Men did nothing to change the history 
of states, but again the values of historians and the values of 
literature are at variance. The Mier Men drew for the white 
beans of life against the black beans of death. High-headed, hot- 
blooded, horse-racing, Houston-hating Thomas Jefferson Green 
was one of their leaders. Back from the prison of Perote, he 
wrote Journal of the Texan Expedition against Mier (New 
York, 1845). The energy, heat and ambition of Thomas Jeffer- 
son Green blazed in California and at last burned out in his 
native land, North Carolina. “God be praised,” wrote his biog- 
rapher in the North Carolina University Magazine, “he was 
a North Carolinian,” but his Mier Expedition is a Texian part of 
the literature of Texas. Books of less significance out of the cir- 
cumstances that provoked Bean, Kendall and Green to write in- 
clude Stapp’s Prisoners of Perote, the Trueheart diary, etc. 
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In a way John C. Duval’s chief works belong to the same 
breed of books. He was prisoner to the Mexicans at Goliad, 
doomed to death, but he escaped the massacre and his Early Times 
in Texas is the story of that remarkable escape and of more re- 
markable wanderings before he rejoined human society. Bigfoot 
Wallace was one of the Mier Men, and about one-fourth of 
Duval’s biographical narrative concerning him is taken up with 
Bigfoot’s experiences as a member of the Mier Expedition. 

With the single exception of narratives pertaining to the 
cattle range industry, these chronicles of adventurers and frontiers- 
men made prisoners to the Mexicans form the most distinct, vivid 
and vigorous category of writings that Texas has contributed to 
the Epic of America. As has been said, Duval’s works belong in 
this category; at the same time, like the creations of any writer 
of positive virtues, they make a category of their own. 

Duval was the first thoroughgoing Texan to write of Texas 
in such a way as to warrant being called a man of letters. Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar, President of the Republic of Texas, is still 
remembered in anthologies for his smoothly imitative verses on 
“The Daughter of Mendoza,” but she is as far away from Texas 
as the lady in the moon. Jeremiah Clemens had come down from 
Alabama in 1842, and stayed long enough in Texas to get material 
for his two still readable historical novels, Bernard Lile and 
Mustang Gray. Charles W. Webber, both a professional writer 
and a professional adventurer, had essayed Texas life and pub- 
lished stories about it. Before Duval published anything, Mollie 
E. Moore Davis, who, though not born in Texas, matured here, 
had achieved something of belletristic distinction and was yet to 
write her excellent tale of plantation life on the Brazos River, 
Under the Man-Fig; but while Mrs. Davis has waned Duval 
has waxed, and she never caught that essential something that 
keeps Duval alive. 

He did not write until late in life, and he soon said all he 
really had to say. He wrote a long time after the events chronicled 
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had passed, after emotion and action had long been recollected in 
tranquillity; while the tale-teller, at an age with “some of the 
saltness of time” in it, was remembering for the memory of the 
future. Never controversial and seldom didactic, though often 
mildly satirical, he wrote to amuse and interest; he was conscious, 
no matter how careless at times, of form; he was familiar with 
literary traditions. Without the least apparent strife, he sought 
after pictorial and dramatic effects rather than historical accuracy. 
Like Elia, he narrated “shadows of fact—verisimilitudes, not veri- 
ties,” as will be apparent to anyone who compares Duval’s Adven- 
tures of Bigfoot Wallace with A. J. Sowell’s factual biography 
of the same man. He wanted to capture the flavor, the aroma that 
the most robust outdoors life on the womanless frontier, as well 
as the daintiest life of indoor culture, emanates. He was the first 
Texas man of letters. 

Washington Irving’s influence was strong on Duval; his 
humor, satire and leisurely manner are thoroughly in the Irving 
manner. At the same time, these qualities were congenial to his 
own nature and to the nature of old-style Texans, whose often- 
used phrase, “There is ample time,” defines the tempo that any 
authentic book about them must be written in. Mayne Reid, who 
was immensely popular before and following the Civil War, may 
have influenced Duval by directing his attention to the validity 
of outdoors lore in narratives for boys and girls; but the outdoors 
lore that Duval packs into his books he himself picked up on 
the frontiers of Texas. He was truly, in a Mexican phrase, an 
hombre del campo—man of the camp and range. He saw life 
through the eyes of the frontier folk whom he knew so well; with 
the perspective of a cultivated gentleman, he employed their 
language with all its savor and similes drawn from nature. His 
satire, a mixture of childlikeness and horseplay, is mostly such as 
the frontier itself directed against greenhorns and the Cooper 
tradition of idealizing Indians. Incidentally, Duval’s satire on 
Cooper in The Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace anticipated Mark 
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Twain’s, in Roughing It, by two or three years—and is just about 
as good. To consider exclusively the literary influences upon 
Duval is to be pedantic; the essential influences upon him were 
those of the Texas land—an open land—and its inhabitants, in- 
cluding wild animals and hostile Indians and Mexicans as well 
as frontiersmen (mostly womanless) and settlement families. 

All of my judgments on books and men are largely personal, 
and The Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace is my favorite of Duval’s 
three narratives, although both the others arouse in me the 
most genial form of gusto. Bigfoot and Duval had alike suffered 
from Mexicans exceedingly harsh experiences that could never be 
forgotten or forgiven, though neither was embittered; in Ranger 
campaigns on the frontier and in many a leisurely campfire and 
cabin talk where time was as ample as the unfenced world be- 
yond, they had been boon compadres. Bigfoot Wallace was a well- 
bred Virginian whose speech was so grammatically correct, though 
salty with homely idiom, that Duval felt it necessary to apologize 
for it. “There is,” he quotes himself as saying to Wallace—and 
here he is satirizing a kind of literary striver who still persists 
and flourishes, as witnesseth Will James—“one difficulty in the 
way of writing out your adventures which I do not exactly know 
how to get over; and that is, you do not murder the king’s 
English with every other word you speak. Now, in all the books 
I have ever read in which backwoodsmen and frontiersmen 
figure, they are always made to talk without the least regard to 
the rules of grammar.” But Bigfoot belonged to the frontier and 
to free grass as goobers and lizard eggs belong to post oak sand. 
By virtue of Duval’s narrative he remains the saltiest, rollickiest, 
most genial, most individualistic pioneer Indian fighter, Mexican 
laver-out, and lone-wolf dweller of the open range that Texas 
has ever had. 

The way in which he and Duval collaborated with each 
other is without parallel in American literature. Always free and 
at home with himself, Bigfoot seems to have opened up to Duval 
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with utmost gusto; and Duval took the bridle off him, slapped his 
rump with the reins and told him to hist his heels to heaven. If 
Bigfoot did not stretch the blanket enough or if he needed bear 
grease to oil his speech, Duval supplied the deficiency. In the 
beginning of the book Duval throws Wallace’s narrative into 
journal form, though it is doubtful if Wallace ever made a single 
diary entry; and then, after having made the journal include 
events that happened thirty years subsequent to the jour on which 
they were put down, he glides without explanation away from 
the hamperings of such a form. He mixes himself and Wallace 
up both in humor and without quotation marks, not infrequently 
giving Wallace a literary allusion of his own as well as transmut- 
ing all of Wallace’s notorious profanity into “kicked by grass- 
hopper” play-words. All along he is impeded by the fact that 
the Adventures were being composed for a juvenile magazine of 
the Victorian Age. Yet Duval emerges an artist, and Bigfoot 
emerges robust, as natural as daylight, and as “red-blooded” as 
a maverick yearling. We live with Bigfoot; we see him right 
there; we hear him talk, making an end all too soon: “Jackson, 
bring out the bottlegourd—there’s a little wake robin left in it 
yet, and I have talked till I am as dry as a buffalo-chip.” 

I could dwell a long time on this talk, but I shall merely 
pick out a few examples to illustrate its naturalness, freshness, 
vividness, vigor and flavor. “Ben had picked the ribs as clean of 
meat as the ivory handle of my six-shooter.” “As spry as a city 
clerk in a dry-goods store when a parcel of women come around 
shopping.” “Will not have a rag on you big enough to patch a 
bullet with.” “Hasn’t hair enough left on his head for a nit to 
hatch in.” “I clinched an old wrinkled squaw and took a good bite 
at her neck, but it was tougher than a ten-year-old buffalo bull’s.” 
Bigfoot “put out at a dog-trot for the Zumwalt Settlement,” 
where there was “a monstrous taking, partridge built young 
woman . .. She was built up from the ground, and she walked as 
springy as a spike buck . . . Her teeth were as white as an alliga- 
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tor’s, and her eyes were as bright as two mesquite coals, and her 
mouth looked like a little gash cut in a juicy peach. She was a 
deadener, I tell you, and a regular knee-weakener.” “[There I 
was dressed up in] a pair of patent-leather boots that were as 
slick and shiny as a darkey’s face after a dinner of fat ’possum, 
and a pair of gloves . . . that choked my hands so that they made 
me short-winded . . . I squeezed myself into a pair of pants that 
fitted me as tight as candle-moulds . .. When I had rigged myself 
out from head to foot, I felt as I suppose a man would feel who 
had a layer of daubin’ plastered over him that had hardened in 
the sun.” 

The literal historical accuracy of Duval’s Early Times in 
Texas has been insisted upon too much, I suspect. Judging the ~ 
narrative purely as history, Corner found such discrepancies as 
exist “not worth mentioning,” for, he says, “they do not affect 
in the least Duval’s main aim to present a truthful living picture.” 
Another escaper from the Goliad Massacre named Brown,* who 
was with Duval for a while, left a record that, so far as it goes, 
corroborates Duval in a surprising number of small details. Again, 
the parts of Early Times that cover the events recorded in Duval’s 
so-called “journal” follow them closely. But this “journal” is 
patently an account written at an unknown date after the escape 
from Goliad. Early Times in Texas is not the transference of a 
diary into running narrative, but a working over of an earlier 
draft, the “journal.” A collation of duplicate forms of some of 
Duval’s unpublished compositions—all in clear, neat Spencerian 
script—shows that he had the habit of recomposing. 

Emphatically Duval was truthful. He was more truthful 


*Lamar Papers, Il, pp. 8-10, a letter written in 1837 or in 1838. A parallel 
account by Brown, another letter, dated Nov. 1, 1837, is in Baker’s Texas Scrap- 
Book, pp. 244-250. 

5Baker, D. W. C., A T'exes Scrap-Book, New York, 1875, pp. 368-373. In 
a note prefacing the five pages of “Adventures of a Young Texan,” Baker says: 
“We have been permitted to copy from the journal of John C. Duval the foilow- 
ing extracts.” 
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than mere literalness will sometimes permit. Fleeing, sneaking, 
crawling, lingering on his way eastward from Goliad, the narrator 
of Early Times encountered a plethora of good things, mixed 
with fear and starvation, that suggest Robinson Crusoe and The 
Swiss Family Robinson. The hegira of settlers, fleeing Santa 
Anna’s army—the “Runaway Scrape”—had emptied every house 
west of the San Jacinto River until the land was as deserted of 
civilized inhabitants as Cabeza de Vaca found it more than three 
hundred years before. The picture of this emptiness, the feel of 
the pristine land, the sense of expectation, the extraordinary wind- 
falls in the way of food, beds, and books, the friendship with a 
dog, the hairbreadth escapes from enemies, the resourcefulness 
of a lone youth with senses sharply acute in a vast land of loneli- 
ness—these factors, far rarer than literal accuracy, are what give 
this segment of Duval’s autobiography its charm and worth. Be- 
cause it is selective, encompassing probably in some instances what 
might have been as well as what was, it is veracious in the highest 
sense. 

Its so-called sequel, The Young Explorers; Or, The Con- 
tinuation of the Adventures of Jack Dobell, takes some boys, 
under the charge of a mellow old frontiersman named Uncle 
Seth, into the unsettled lands of Southwest Texas where there 
ranged, by the tens of thousands, deer that had never whiffed a 
white man’s odor. There the boys learn of the wild dun cattle, 
which the old-timers called “mustang cattle,” with a dark streak 
along the back and sharp black horns. They see mustangs and 
hear Uncle Seth tell of a drove four or five miles long that 
“kivered the face of the yearth as fur” as a man could see. They 
are in the Brush Country of the Frio and Nueces watersheds, and 
they come among the rattlesnake-infested prickly pear, which 
old Bigfoot knew made the best poultices in the world against 
wounds from Comanche arrows, and the thorns of which Duval 
says he has seen embedded in the livers and lungs of butchered 
fat cattle that had fed on it. They stop on their horses amid a 
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migration of hundreds and hundreds of wild turkeys dogged by 
coyotes. They eat fried hominy and “wild artichokes,” now 
known as the sotol plant. Nightly they are regaled by Cudjo, 
the darkey cook, with lore of hoop-snakes, rabbits charmed by 
rattlesnakes, and the virtues of panther oil. On the edge of the 
settlements they witness the now long obsolete “riding match.” 
If they learn more of nature than of men, it is because men had 
not yet arrived to so destroy and mutilate nature that we can 
now realize what it was only through such rarely “authentic” 
books as The Young Explorers. 

One who cares not for nature or who thinks that today and 
tomorrow alone hold interest will find little in Duval. He never 
talks about nature in the manner of Bryant or Wordsworth or 
John Burroughs; he casually takes one into the land in its natural 
state. The past he wrote of was present to him when he wrote, 
and it becomes present to any congenial reader yet. 
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by John C. Duval 


FORENOTE BY J. FRANK DOBIE 


\. IS BECOMING to a thoroughgoing Texan, Duval was 
aware of the vagaries and eccentricities of Texas weather, although 
I do not recall his having even once quoted the hoary adage that 
“nobody but a fool or a newcomer will prophesy weather in 
Texas”—or the traveler’s retort that fools and newcomers were 
the only kind of people he had seen since coming to Texas. Satire 
on scientific forecasters of the weather belongs to no particular 
generation or section of country, but it has thrived particularly 
well in the Southwest. In “Old Prob’s Visit to Texas” Duval 
merely expanded a very common folk satire. 

To illustrate the life-tenacity of the theme and the wide- 
spread recognition it has received, I shall relate a satiric anecdote 
on government weather-prognosticators that I have recently met 
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in five or six widely divergent sources. One of the tellers is an 
old-time Texan and border man named Jeit Milton living out 
in Arizona. I shall follow the version, however, of an educated 
Mexican living on he Coahuila~Texas border. 

One time the Mexican government sent an expedition under 
General Garcia Pefia into the darranco country of the Hauxteca 
to gather meteorological data. With their barometers, thermom- 
eters, aerometers, theodolites, and other paraphernalia the 
scientists, well secured by the military, set up their tents on a 
bench deep down in a cajion. In the morning, after their first 
night in camp, they noticed an old, battered-eared, frowsy- 
tailed, packsaddle-scarred burro eating scraps about the camp. 
Upon being chunked away, the burro took a trail leading up into 
the mountain. © 

After a while an old man wearing rawhide sandals, a torn 
straw hat and a much frazzled blanket came down the trail, and, 
with that mixture of dignity and respect that only an Indian or 
acountry Mexican of Mexico can attain, presented himself before 
General Garcia Pefia and his scientists. 

“Sirs,” said he, “if you need shelter, there is my cabin up 
yonder.” 

“No,” the general acted as spokesman. “We thank you, but 
we have tents and shall not need your hospitality.” 

“But yes,” the countryman persisted. “It may storm, the 
cafion may flood, and the high water may sweep away your tents.” 

The chief meteorologist here became interested. He examined 
his various instruments. “The barometer is normal,” he an- 
nounced. “There is no indication of a change in temperature or 
in the prevailing wind-direction. There is not the least likelihood 
of a storm.” 

“JT do not know what sort of animal the barometer is,” 
replied the peon, “but perhaps he does not know as much as 
mine.” 
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At this the sages all laughed and the ignorant mountaineer 
went back up the mountain. About noon he returned. Upon being 
invited to eat, he declined, saying he could not afford to buy 
coffee. 

“However,” he went on, “I have come again to offer you 
the shelter of my house. It is poor but it is secure. It is going to 
hail as well as rain a flood. Your tents will not suffice.” 

Again the meteorologists looked at their instruments. “What 
time will the storm break?” one of them asked. 

“About six o’clock.” 

This prognostication was met with derision scarcely polite, 
and the peon again took himself off. 

About three hours later he was back once more. “Excuse me, 
caballeros,” he said, “but a cristiano must show charity to decent 
folk. A very, very powerful storm is about to break. If you stay 
here you will be swept away.” 

The instruments were still indifferent. The laughter of the 
scientists, though good-natured, was derisive and patronizing. 

“T know I am as ignorant as I am poor,” the peon humbly 
admitted as he took himself off once more. “But remember, sirs, 
there is my house up the mountain.” 

About four o’clock a rumble of thunder rolled down the 
cafion. The barometer still gave no sign, but before long black 
clouds were enveloping the mountain heights. From the fine 
government tents the peon’s burro could be seen up near the 
thatched jacal. About five o’clock a heavy hail fell as a prelude 
to a cloudburst. The wind picked up the tents as if they had been 
stray sheets of paper. It grew so dark that only by flashes of 
lightning could the drenched scientists make out the trail leading 
upward to the peon’s cabin. As they neared it, they saw a pine 
torch approaching them. “Ave Maria!” the torch-carrier’s voice 
greeted them. In the hovel to which he led them he and his 
wife offered the only warming refreshment they had—a pot of 
tea made from the herb called poleo. 
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Grateful and humbled, the sages now asked for an explana- 
tion of the peon’s foreknowledge of the weather. 

“Sirs,” he explained, not without pride, “my burro told me 
everything. When a storm is coming, he keeps his tail towards it. 
If it is going to hail, he puts his head far down. If the storm is 
not going to be very bad, he has his tail against a pine tree; but 
if it is going to be fierce, he keeps his tail against my house. His 
tail has been against my house for many hours.” 


The story of Old “Prob”—short for Probability—seems 
to have had a particular fascination for Duval. He wrote it at 
least twice in very divergent ways. The version here given is 
from the manuscript possessed by Mrs. John Maddox of Austin. 

J. F.D. 


“Did I ever tell you,” said Colonel Bloodgood, “of Old 
Prob’s visit to Texas not long after the Weather Bureau was 
started at Washington?” 

When the Colonel asked me that question, we were sitting 
on the stoop at his ranch, near the Saltfork of Big Muddy, puff- 
ing away at our pipes. The Colonel is one of the oldest settlers in 
Navarro County, and his reputation for veracity is second only 
to that of George Washington himself. I mention this fact because 
there may be some people, not personally acquainted with him, 
who might be disposed to doubt the truth of what he told me. But 
that matter being settled now, I hope to the satisfaction of every- 
body, I replied to the Colonel’s question by stating that I had 
never heard from him or anyone else that Old Prob had ever 
visited Texas. 

“Well, he did,” said the Colonel, “and he took up his 
quarters at my ranch while he was here.” 

I knew the Colonel was cocked and primed with one of his 
famous yarns and that all I had to do was to puff on my pipe in 
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silence and listen to it—which I did; and 1 give here as nearly 
as I can the story in his own words. This is the way he began: 


I was sitting on this same stoop one evening a good many 
years ago, when a little old weazen-faced fellow with a weather- 
wise look on his phiz and mounted on a rawboned Roman-nosed 
Spanish tacky, rode up to the gate there and asked me if he 
could git quarters at my ranch for two er three weeks. I ’sposed, 
in course, he was a newcomer from the States looking ’round for 
a good location, and as I had several sich I wanted to sell bad, 
I told him he was welcome to stop with me ef he could put up 
with sich fare as I could gin him. “Oh,” says he, “I’m an ole trav- 
eler and used to that sort of thing, and I reckon I can stand 
it for a week er two.” 

So I went out to the gate and helped him down from his 
tacky, for he ’peared to be ruther stiff in the jints, besides bein’ 
hampered up with a lot of contraptions tied to his saddle. There 
was a sight of ’em shore—azermuths, horrorscopes, tangents, 
isaacthermal maps and other things the names of which I dis- 
remember now. I helped the ole gent to take all his traps into 
the house, and gin him the best room there was, for I made shore 
he was a rich ole cuss huntin’ for a good layout. Purty soon 
arterwards my ole woman told me supper was ready and I tuck 
the ole gent into the room where she and my darter Sary Jane was 
waitin’ for us. 

“Stranger,” says my ole woman afore he got fairly down into 
his cheer, “will you take your sausage in the dab or in the gut?” 

The ole gent looked up kinder surprised-like at that but 
said if he had any choice in the matter he believed he would 
ruther have it in the dab. 

“And about the sweetnin’ for your coffee,” says she. “Is it 
long or short?” (You see I had told my ole woman I was shore 
the stranger was prospectin’ for a location and that’s the reason 
she was so perlite to him.) 
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“| thank you,” says he. “I?Il take a little sugar in mine.” 

But my ole woman might jest as well have saved her polite- 
ness, for when | axed him if he was lookin’ ’round for a good 
location, he said he warn’t just then—that he was the agent of 
the Weather Bureau at Washington and had been sent out to 
Texas to let the folks here know beforehand what sort of weather 
they were going to have. 

“Maybe-so,” says he, “you’ve hearn tell of me—my name 
is Old Prob.” 

“Oh, yes,” says I. “I’ve seed it many a time in the papers, 
but 1’m afeard our Texas weather’ll be a purty hard nut for you 
to crack. I’ve lived here nigh on to forty year, and I won’t per- 
tend now to tell fifteen minutes beforehand what sort of weather 
we're going to have fifteen minutes afterwards.” 

“In course not,” says he with a consaited turn-up of his long 
snout. “But you see you ain’t as well ‘heeled’ (as you Texans call 
it) as 1 am with azermuths, horrorscopes and isaacthermal maps.” 

That was the same as saying I was a igneramus, but I didn’t 
let on, for I was purty shore I would have the laugh on him 
afore he had done tacklin’? Texas weather. 

The next morning Ole Prob was up airly tinkerin’ at his con- 
traptions and he was busy at it all day—onscrewin’ and screwin’ 
up his azermuth, ilin’ the jints of his horrorscope and measurin’ 
his isaacthermal maps with a pair of brass dividers. 

Arter breakfast the next day, I says to him, “Well, if you 
think youve got all your contraptions ready now for tacklin’ the 
Texas weather, I’d like you to tell us what sort of a spell we are 
goin’ to have here for the next day or so.” 

“T was jest about to do that very thing,” says he, “and if 
you will come with me to my room [’ll let you know in less’n 
twenty minutes.” 

So I follered him to his room, sot down, and waited to hear 
what sort of a spell we were goin’ to have durin’ the next day or 
two. The fust thing he did he picked up his tangent, went to the 
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winder and tuck two or three squints at the sun through it. Then 
he screwed up his azermuth, put it in the door, and marked the 
way the shadow fell on the floor with a piece of chalk, and meas- 
ured his isaacthermal maps with a pair of dividers. Arter that 
he tuck a seat at the table and kivered three pages of Sary Jane’s 
copy book with his figures and cypherin’. You bet Sary Jane was 
rantankerous when she seed it. 

“The dratted ole weather-cock,” says she, “he has gone and 
did his figgerin’ right over the two last copies Mr. Pedagog give 
me. Drat his old hide. The very next time he figgers in my copy 
book, I’ll smash some of his contraptions for him. See if I don’t!” 

When Ole Prob had gone over his figgerin’ two er three 
times, to be certin, I suppose, that it was all right, he says sorter 
to himself-like, “I’ve got it now to a notch sure.” 

“Well, what it is?” says I. 

He looked up at me and says, “Oh, I forgot you was in the 
room.” 

“Tm waitin’,” says I, “to know if you’ve corralled the Texas 
weather for the next day or so.” 

“T have that,” says he, “shore as shootin’. High thermom- 
eter, low barometer, and no change in the weather for the Gulf 
States for the next forty-eight hours.” 

“And what mout that be in English?” says I. 

“Oh, I forgot agin,” says he with another consaited curl-up 
of his snout, “that you was raised in the backwoods of Texas. 
That means warm and pleasant in the Gulf States for the next 
forty-eight hours.” 

“And for Texas too?” says I. 

“In course,” says he. “Don’t you know that Texas is one of 
the Gulf States?” 

“Yes,” says I, “I do, but you see they don’t have any reg’lar 
northers in the other Gulf States.” 

Whilst Ole Prob was cypherin’ and measurin’ his isaacther- 
mal maps, he had pulled off his coat and weskit to be more com- 
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fortable (for the day was a mity warm one for Jinuary and kinder 
misty); and arter he had made his perdiction he says, “My! it’s 
powerful hot, and I must step out for a little fresh air.” 

But when he got to the front door and looked out, “Hello!” 
says he. “Come here and see what a devil of a smoke is raisin’ up 
in the north. I reckon the perara is on fire.” 

I stepped up and took a squint in the direction he was pintin’. 
“Smoke!” says I. “That’s no smoke—it’s a reglar bull-headed 
norther.” | 

And five minutes arterwards it was howlin’ round the house 
like a gang of cayotes, and it was cold enough to freeze the 
horns off’n a brass billy-goat. Ole Prob was considerably non- 
plussed, as you may suppose, by makin’ sich a mistake in his 
calcerlations, and I had half a mind to rig him about it a little; 
but, thinks I, maybe the old feller will want a good location after 
all; so I didn’t say anything to rile him, though he desarved it for 
bein’ such a consaited ole cuss. For two days he was as glum as a 
dead ister, and most of his time was spent in screwin’ and on- 
screwin’ his azermuth, ilin’ the sockets of his horrorscope (with 
some bear’s ile I gin him), measurin’ his isaacthermal maps with 
his brass dividers and goin’ over and over agin his figgerin’ in 
Sary Jane’s copy book to see if he couldn’t find out what was 
wrong about it. In fact, it was so cold he couldn’t do anything 
else except to pile wood on the fire to keep from freezin’—for, 
you see, I hadn’t then daubed the chinks in the house. The second 
mornin’ arter the norther sot in, Ole Prob come to the breakfast 
table smilin’ like a nigger on a cold day when he’s warmin’ his- 
self afore a good fire. 

“Well, Colonel,” says he, arter he had tuck his cheer at 
the table, “the murder is out at last.” 

“What do you mean?” says I. 

“I mean,” says he, “Ive been a tarnal fool, that’s all. I 
went over that calcerlation of mine sixteen times afore I dis- 
civered I had left out the most important fractur of all. My!” 
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says he, “what a dunderhead [I’ve been! The only wonder jis 
I didn’t perdict an airthquake.” 

“Well, Prob,” says I (for by this time, you see, I had got to 
be pretty intermate with the ole cuss), “if you are shore now you 
have corralled that missing fractur, s’pose you give Texas weather 
another tackle arter breakfast and see what we are goin’ to have 
for the next forty-eight hours.” 

“T?ll do it,” says he, “jest as soon as I have finished this 
cup of coffee; and if I don’t hit the nail plum on the head this 
time, you kin take mine for a football.” 

So when he had drunk his coffee, we went to his room, where 
he sot to work agin with his contraptions, sightin’ through his 
azermuth at the sun, measurin’ his isaacthermal maps, and notin’ 
the way the clouds was a-flyin’ with his horrorscope; and then he 
sot down and kivered four pages of Sary Jane’s copy book with 
cypherin’. I know that’s so becase I counted ’em as he turned ’em 
over. Howsomever, that was all right now with Sary Jane, for 
Ole Prob had gin her a two-and-a-half gold piece to buy a new 
one, and arter that they was the best of friends and Sary Jane 
put twice as much sugar and cream in his coffee as she did in mine. 

(“I suppose,” said the Colonel, “you’ve noticed how easy 
it is to make up in that way with womenkind?” “Yes,” said I, 
“T have, and with menkind too.” The colonel gave a dissenting 
grunt to this and went on with his story.) 

“Prob,” says 1, “where is that missin’ fractur that dodged 
you the other time?” 

“There it is,” says he, and he pinted to some figgers on the 
copy book that looked to me like 49,00. 

“Gosh!” says I, “but he was a whopper, shore enough! But, 
sence you got him lariated safe now, what does he say about the 
weather for the next forty-eight hours?” 

“Tow barometer, high thermometer and warm and pleasant 


for the Gulf States for the next forty-eight hours.” 
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“Are you shore,” says 1, “that Texas will have a finger in 
that pie?” 

“Yes, in course,” says he. 

“Well,” says I, “if 1 was to make a guess at the weather, 
which I don’t, it would be the same as yours.” 

You see the norther had jest quieted down and the sun was 
shining out, and ginerally arter a norther, you know, it is warm 
and pleasant for four or five days. But this norther happened to 
be one of them sort that sometimes, but not often, lets go to spit 
in its hands and git a better holt. "Bout half an hour afterwards 
whilst I was tellin? Ole Prob of what a splendid location I had 
for sale dirt cheap, I hearn somethin’ hit the side of the house 
like one of them ole-fashioned batterin’ rams. 

“What’s that?” says Ole Prob, turnin’ pale. 

I stepped to the door and looked out. The trees were shiv- 
erin’ in the wind, and the dead leaves and trash was whirlin’ 
around the yard as if Ole Nick himself was arter ’em. 

“What is it?” says Ole Prob agin. 


“Qh, it’s nothin’,” says I, “but the tail end of the same old 
norther.” 


Ole Prob jumped up from his cheer, slung his maps and 
tangents into one corner of the room and begun walkin’ up and 
down the floor, stoppin’ now and then to give a pull at his scalp 
lock. 

At last he says, “Well, well, but this beats me! I’m beginnin’ 
to think you was about half right when you said your Texas 
weather was as hard to corral as a drove of mustangs. Why, Sir, 
with one half the trouble I’ve taken here to git my calcerlations 
right, I’ve guessed the weather in the Old States to a notch every 
time.” 

“Not a doubt of that,” says I, “but you see in the Old States 
things have settled down kinder systematic and reg’lar, but in 
Texas everything is sorter wild-like yet and hard to round up— 
Ingins, mustangs, weather, and all.” 
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Ole Prob was mity down in the mouth arter this second 
mislick of his, and for a week he booged about the house as solemn 
as if he had jest hearn that his mother-in-law had pegged out. 
I railly felt sorry for the ole cuss, and so I sent Ike, my nigger boy, 
to Corsicana for a three-gallon jug of whiskey, which I knowed 
was a mity good thing for a feller when he is in a low dingling 
way. It was night by the time Ike got back and Ole Prob had gone 
to roost, but the next mornin’ afore breakfast, I tuck the jug and 
some mint and sugar to his room, and mixed a couple of juleps 
in the reg’lar old Figinny fashion—sweet, and strong enough to 
float an egg. He had jest got up and was sittin’ mopin’ in his 
cheer. 

“Here,” says I, handin’ him a glass, “drink that, and I 
think you’ll feel better.” 

He tuck a little sip at fust, to sample it I s’pose, and then he 
tilted up the tumbler and swallered the last drap without stoppin’ 
to catch his breath. Two minutes arterwards he was as peart and 
spry as ever and he begun to look towards the corner where he 
had throwed his contraptions when he made his last miscalcerla- 
tion, and where they had laid ever since. 

“There’s something wrong about them things,” says he, 
noddin’ his head towards ’em, “and I’m going to find out what 
it is afore I quit.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” says I. “Arter breakfast we’ll come 
back here, ile all their jints good with bear’s grease, and see if 
we can’t diskiver what’s wrong with ’em.” 

So arter breakfast me and Ole Prob went back to his room 
and he tuck his tangent and horrorscope to pieces and iled their 
jints good, but he didn’t find anything wrong about ’em. Then he 
picked up his azermuth, took his seat in the cheer, and looked 
it all over a dozen times er more, but couldn’t find anything 
wrong about that nuther. He was jest goin’ to lay it down to get 
his isaacthermal maps when he tuck another look at it and his eyes 
fairly popped out’n his head. 
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“Good Lord!” says he, “what a bungler I’ve been! It’s a 
wonder I didn’t perdict a sirroccy or a eclipse of the moon.” 

“What is it?” says I. 

“Why here,” says he, “I’ve been workin’ all along with the 
left hind limb of this azermuth at 39° 22’ and 16” when it ought 
to have been at only 39° 22? and 1534”.” 

“Well,” says I, “screw her up to the quarter notch now and 
tell us what sort of weather we are going to have for the next 
forty-eight hours.” (You see, arter the norther had blowed itself 
out, the weather had been warm and clear for five or six days.) 

“T’ll do that,” says he, and he went through all the blank 
firin’s jest as he did afore. 

When he got done cypherin’, [ says to him, “Well, what do 
you make of it now?” 

“High barometer, low thermometer, and a cold wave for the 
Gulf States.” 

“And for Texas?” says I. 

“Yes,” says he, “and for your confounded Texas too.” 

“Are you certin,” says I, “bout that missin’ fractur? I 
ax you,” says I, “becase [I’ve got four fat killin’ hogs in the pen, 
and if you are shore "bout that missin’ fractur and the cold wave, 
Pil go one eye on your perdiction anyhow, and kill two of ’em, 
if it’s only out of respect to the Bureau at Washington.” 

“If you’ve got forty killin’ hogs,” says he, kinder nettled at 
what I said, “you kin kill ’em; and if they spile, I’ll agree to eat 
every one of ’em.” 

So I went out at once and killed two of the fattest on his 
perdiction. But I had hardly got ’em butchered when the weather 
turned as warm as July, and a slow drizzlin’ rain sot in that lasted 
for two days. All the salt in the oshant wouldn’t have been enough 
to save my bacon. Howsomever, Ole Prob had to suffer for his 
miscalcerlation as well as the rest of us, for I fed him on tainted 
back bones and chine till he left. 
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Ole Prob had the dumps worse’n ever arter that, and kept 
close to his room for a week. What he was doin’ in there all the 
time I can’t say, onless he was huntin’ for that missin’ fractur; 
but when I axed him about it, he said he was busy writin’ out 
his report to the Bureau at Washington. At last he went plum off 
his feed and pined away so I begun to think in place of sellin’ 
him that dirt cheap location I would have to pay his funeral 
expenses afore long. I didn’t draw the jug of whiskey on him 
again, for the fact is I was out with the old cuss for makin’ me 
kill my meat hogs at the wrong time. Howsomever, when he did- 
n’t come to breakfast one mornin’, I went to his room to see what 
was the matter. He was layin’ in his bed cuddled up in the kivering 
and groanin’ powerfully. 

“Hello,” says I, “are you out’n sorts today?” 

“Yes,” say he, “I am. I’m all out’n sorts.” 

“Tet me look at your tongue,” says I, and he poked it out. 

“Pooh,” says I, “I’ve got the one medicin you want right 
here in the house and I’ll have you out’n that bed in less’n ten 
minutes.” 

So I went straight off, got the jug of whiskey and some 
sugar and mint and mixed a buckload in a tumbler and gin i to 
him as soon as I got back. He tuck it down like a little man, and 
then I mixed another and that went the same way. While I was 
mixin’ another, Ole Prob jumped from the bed as spry as 2 
counter-hopper, and slipped on his clothes. 

“Colonel,” says he, as he jerked his gallusses up to the last 
notch, “I’ve been layin’ here all night studyin’ about the miscal- 
cerlations I made, and [I’ve jest found out the reason of it.” 

“What is it?” says I. 

“Why,” says he, “it’s as plain as the nose on your face. That 
shed room next to this is filled with ploughs, spades, hoes and 
other things made of iron.” 

“Yes, it is,” says 1, “but what of that?” 
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“Why, Sir,” says he, “when I went through my calcerlations, 
the needle on my horrorscope was drawed more’n ten seconds too 
fur to the right by the implements. But,” and here he went to his 
azermuth and other contraptions, “Ill git out of reach of ’em 
now, and if I don’t make a true perdiction this time bout the 
weather, 111 make one that I know won’t fail and that is that I’ll 
leave this confounded Texas of yourn ten minutes arterwards.” 

“Here, Prob,” says I, when he was ready to start, “you 
haven’t got medicin enough yet.” And I handed him another 
julep I had fixed. He tuck it down, and then we went to Sary 
Jane’s room at the other end of the house, where there warn’t a 
piece of iron bigger than a knittin’ needle in a rod of it. 

There he went through the blank firin’s agin, and when 
he had got all his calcerlations figgered down to his satisfaction he 
says, “I’ve got it this pop shore.” 

“Well, what is it?” says I. 

“High thermometer, low barometer, and a warm wave for 
the Gulf States durin’ the next forty-eight hours.” 

“And for Texas too?” says I. 

“Yes, for Texas too,” says he. “And I hope it will be hot 
enough to scorch hell out of it from the Sabine to the Rio Grande.” 
(And from that you may know the medicin was workin’ splendid.) 

“Now,” says he, “I reckon I kin make a satisfactory report 
to the Bureau at Washington.” 

And he tuck his cheer to a table and begun scribblin’ as hard 
as he could. 1 sot patiently waitin’ to hear what he had to say to 
the Bureau for more’n an hour, but still he kept on writin’. At 
last when I was tired of waitin’ for him to git through, I hearn a 
door go slam! and then the shutters went bang! and the house 
shivered from top to bottom. I stepped to the door and looked out, 
though I knowed well enough what was the matter. 

“What’s the row now?” says Ole Prob, layin’ down his pen 
and lookin’ oneasy-like towards me. For by this time, you see, he 
Was gettin’? mity suspicious of Texas weather. 
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“Qh, it’s nothin’,” says I, “but a reg’lar ole blue norther 
comin’ butt-end foremost.” 

Ole Prob jumped up from his cheer like a stingin’ lizard 
had popped his behind. 

“Git my horse right off,” says he, screwin’ his azermuth past 
the last notch and wrenchin’ the left limb clean off. “Git my horse 
at once,” says he, “and I’ll quit this confounded Texas of yourn 
as soon as I kin git on top of him. And if the Bureau at Washing- 
ton,” says he, “don’t knock Texas out’n my beat, Ill resign,” 
says he, “‘as shore as shootin’.” 

I tried my best to get him to hold on till the norther had 
blowed out, tellin’? him it was impossible to travel agin it, but 
he wouldn’t listen to me. (You see, the medicin was jest gittin’ 
down to its work.) 

“T don’t care a durn,” says he, “if it’s rainin’ cats an’ dogs 
and hailin’ millstones—git my horse quick,” says he, “for I won’t 
stay in sich a country another minit.” 

Findin’ I had gin Ole Prob ruther an overdost of the medicin, 
and that he was bent on goin’, I went to the stable, saddled up 


old Whitey and hitched him under the lee of the house out’n the 
wind. Then I helped Ole Prob tie all his contraptions to his saddle 


(except the left limb of his azermuth, which was layin’ on the 
floor where he had throwed it in his tantrum). 

When he had mounted ole Whitey and was ready to start, I 
says to him, “Well,” says I, “if you will go, there’s one little 
favor I would like to ask of you afore you leave.” 

“What’s that?” says he. 

“Well,” says I, “off-hand like, what sort of weather are 
we goin’ to have for the next forty-eight hours?” 

Ole Prob laughed—he couldn’t help it. 

“Well,” says he, lookin’ up at the sky and then around at 
the mottes of timber scattered over the perara, “off-hand like, 
my perdiction is high thermometer, low barometer and warm 
and pleasant in the Gulf States for the next forty-eight hours.” 
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“And for Texas?” says I. 

“No,” says he, “for Texas it will be hot as Hades, er cold as 
flugens, as wet as a drowned rat, er as dry as a dried apple dam, 
jest whichever it damn pleases.” 

And saying this, he sot his spurs inter ole Whitey’s flanks, 
and the last thing I seed of Ole Prob, he was weatherin’ a pint of 
post oak timber in the direction of Washington with his coat- 
tails stickin’ out straight behind and his long nose splittin’ as cold 
a blue norther as ever blowed over the peraras of Texas. Let’s go 
in and licker. 
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by Witter Bynner 


“Go back to earth again, you live too soon, 
Your changes are too violent, too small. 

Why do you not, like me, remain immune 
And yet with differences continual 

Which differ only in their range of beauty? 
Are you aware, you little villagers? 

What are these words of yours—deity, duty, 
Devotion, daring, death? When evening stirs, 
Your words are lost like water in a brook 
That runs along my side and then is gone. 
Record your dead contentions in a book, 
Then test your words against my living stone. 
Go down to death and crawl to me in sand— 
Lay down your varying voice, your hostile hand.” 
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by John A. Lomax 


\. ONE KNOWS just where and when Harry Steger first 
met O. Henry. However these two kindred spirits found each 
other, the threads of their lives quickly intertwined; they became 
companions and friends. They loafed together on the sidewalks 
and in the byways of New York while other honest folk slept. In 
between times when need or the writer’s urge drove O. Henry 
to hide himself in a hotel until he wrote off the fever, his door, 
denied even to a waiter with food or drink, was never shut to 
Harry Steger. When O. Henry became fatally ill, 1 ambulance 
carried him to the hospital from the Caledonia Apartments on 
West Twenty-sixth Street. About a year later Harry Steger, un- 
conscious from concussion of the brain, also was borne from the 
same apartment, probably by the same ambulance, to die with 
no friend or loved one by his bedside. 
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At the time these two men met, O. Henry had already writ- 
ten many of his finest stories, and two or three volumes of them 
had been collected and printed. Steger influenced him to sign a 
contract with Doubleday, Page and Company for his collected 
works. After long pleading with O. Henry, Steger finally con- 
vinced him the public would buy more of his works if they knew 
what he looked like; accordingly a picture of the writer was 
printed in an announcement of the collection. This photograph, 
I think, is the only likeness that gives us any idea of the matured 
O. Henry after he left Austin, Texas. 

The two men worked together in grouping the selections 
of stories from the various newspapers and magazines in which 
they had been published, to make up the eleven volumes. The 
twelfth and final one was to come later. The Caledonia Apart- 
ments became their permanent rendezvous for this work; when- 
ever they grew tired, adjoining bedrooms provided sleeping 
quarters. Once I visited Steger and spent the night with him at 
the Caledonia, at a time when he and his friend had settled on 
the contents of one of the volumes, all except its name. O. Henry 
was then visiting in North Carolina. Steger found in his morning 
mail a letter from O. Henry with a list of suggested titles, about 
a dozen as I recall. I can only remember that each one seemed to 
me better than the others, though I think the title finally chosen 
out of the group was Sixes and Sevens. Steger told me that O. 
Henry refused flatly to accept any social favors from the Double- 
day, Page and Company partners; he would not even call at 
their business office. Steger served as go-between, and business 
was transacted over the telephone or at designated street corners. 
He must have trusted Steger absolutely, he who had himself 
suffered from and been betrayed by a too guileless nature. And 
O. Henry was not mistaken in Harry Steger. For all his boyish- 
ness and whimsical humor, no more loyal heart ever beat, in truth 
and high honor, for friendship’s sake. 
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Harry Steger once wrote a brief summary of the first twenty- 
eight years of his life (he died at thirty): 


Born March 2, 1883, in Moscow, Tennessee, near Memphis. 
Moved to Memphis and there fed squirrels in Court House 
Square for seven years; then moved to Bonham, Texas. Private 
school for a year; then public schools of Bonham until gradua- 
tion in 1897. Delivered a high school address entitled Character 
vs. Reputation, cribbed from various sources. Entered Univer- 
sity of Texas in September, 1897, having donned long trousers 
especially for the event. President of sophomore class, business 
manager University Magazine, chairman final ball, an editor on 
the staff of the University newspaper; editor-in-chief of the 
Cactus, the University annual; key orator; member Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Theta Fraternity, Theta Nu Epsilon, Goo 
Roos (local but interesting); fellow in Greek and Latin; took 
M. A. degree for metrical translation of Aristophanes’? Greek 
comedy, The Wasps; played tennis and scrub football (being 
squashed out flat by a Mexican half-back on the dummy team); 
at times thought myself a sad, sad dog. 

Taught Greek and Latin in the Mineola (Texas) High 
School one year; taught Latin in the Bonham school one year; 
went to Johns Hopkins University and studied Sanscrit. Went 
thence to Germany. Had previously passed the qualifying exami- 
nation for the Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford, but was not given 
the appointment because I had been a naughty boy. Later re- 
ceived the appointment, went to Balliol College, Oxford; became 
president of the Arnold Literary Society there; contributed to 
the Oxford periodicals; traveled on the European continent; 
worked on a German newspaper in Cologne, Germany; went to 
Monte Carlo for the London Express; arrested by the Italian 
army (most of it) for constructing a wind-whistle on a rock in 
the Mediterranean; returned to London, free lanced, wrote 
series of stories on fat men; went to Carlsbad for my health and 
found it; went to Germany and lectured in German on Niggers 
and Cotton; walked from Queensboro to London, taking sixteen 
days, begging my way and sleeping out of doors or in municipal 
lodging-houses; wrote series of articles describing this tramp; 
came to Glasgow (forget how I managed it), sailed steerage for 
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Quebec; scrambled on to New York. Shaved at once. Am now 

literary adviser to Doubleday, Page & Co.; edit Short Stories 

magazine (with my left hind foot before breakfast in the morn- 

ing), and am generally active in the publishing business. Go back 

- Texas for a visit every chance I get. Literary Executor for O, 
enry. 


Mrs. Corra Harris wrote of Harry Steger: “Steger was the 
author in his own whimsical life of a righteousness as light, as 
elastic, as ready as the sword of M. Beaucaire. It was graceful, 
not ugly; witty, not heavy; kind, not mean. And it was always 
gay. The utter unexpectedness of his manliness . . . (was) too 
elusive to put into words.” Such qualities made him a favorite 
among his fellow students at the University of Texas. When he 
failed to win the appointment as the first Rhodes scholar from 
Texas, an indignation meeting was held, a parade of protest, with 
a final outburst of the famous E-Yanh-Yanh yell in front of the 
home of the offending presiding judge. Steger claimed that a 
witticism had cost him the appointment—“a $5000 joke, the 
highest price on record.” But the appointment came a year later. 

Two years after his death the Ex-Students Association 
authorized the publication of a memorial volume made up of 
letters which he had written to his friends. This handsome book, 
of nearly four hundred pages, in de luxe style, was offered only 
to those who had known Steger intimately. The publishing com- 
mittee consisted of Will C. Hogg, Fritz G. Lanham, E. E. Witt, 
E. C. Barker, Edward Crane, E. T. Miller, Roy Bedichek and 
myself. 

Roy Bedichek, Steger’s roommate for two years, wrote re- 
garding the book: “It is a dangerous undertaking—this putting 
of such an intimate record into cold type. It will be difficult for 
readers to imagine back of these early letters, so mature in spots, 
a bubbling, precocious boy barely out of his teens, like some young- 
ster with a new Barlow knife whittling the furniture merely to 
show his admiring playmates how his weapon will cut, and with 
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no animus whatever towards the chairs and wardrobes sacrificed 
by his demonstration .. . I am rather fearful, and rather glad, that 
you are going to treat readers to an intimate and unconscious re- 
cord of the most whimsical, witty, loving and lovable boy that I 
have ever known.” 

Bedichek begged that the letters be not edited too severely. 
The caution was not needed. Except for a few jovial references 
that might have been misunderstood, not a line was omitted. The 
limited circulation of The Letters of Harry Peyton Steger made 
impossible any general public recognition of their merit as 
examples of literature. A professor of English in Tulane Univer- 
sity advised his students to study the volume for its style. Carl 
Sandburg, although he had never seen Steger, in a public lecture 
advised college students to read Steger’s letters for modern Eng- 
lish phrasing, rather than Addison and Steele. He declared that 
when he got up to heaven it would not be necessary for him to be 
introduced to Harry Steger. “I have read his letters, and I know 
him as well as his best friend can.” 

The letters were written to his family, to his friends, to many 
of the authors with whom he dealt as contact man for Doubleday, 
Page and Company, to Margaret Porter, the only child of O. 
Henry. He wrote in all the moods of versatile, dynamic, impulsive 
youth. It is probably unfair to the estimate which Booth Tarking- 
ton left of him that I set down a few samples of his delightful 
Mark-Twainesque fooleries. Mr. Tarkington wrote: 


Harry Peyton Steger was the most splendid young man I 
have ever known. If he had lived he would have been the fore- 
most publisher in America. He had a great heart, a good, great 
heart. There was no limit to his kindness, to his generosity, to 
his charity. An experienced man of the world, he had preserved 
his gentleness unimpaired. Brilliant, charming, learned, gay and 
gentle, he brought sunshine with him: high and lowly welcomed 
him. He was what used to be called a “fine gentleman” in the 
best meaning of the phrase. My father, a man of eighty, would 
beam with good cheer when he heard this young man was coming 
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to see me; the very Negro servants in the house showed their 
pleasure. 


Steger wrote of an opening session of the University, “where 
the staunch disciples of education once more don their asbestos 
gloves and grapple with the burning problems of the day,” one of 
them being: “Shall we have corporal or capital punishment in 
our schools?” Again: “Let me tell you in plain, clammy English 
that if you are interested in higher education, send address and | 
will mail you a sample in plain, sealed package.” 

Defending his attacks of gloominess: “Only stupid clowns 
can be happy all the while. Imagine what must be the bliss of a 
grubworm. The tumblebug, even, knows what bitter disappoint- 
ment means, when an adverse obstacle sends rolling back the pre- 
cious globe advanced with such painstaking effort. I knew several 
tumblebugs while I was in the University, and several grub- 
worms, too.” 

Steger’s impulsive generosity made him prodigal with 
money. His allowance gone, he would hunt jobs rather than 
appeal to his father. In a letter from Baltimore: 


The Hopkins Canning Factory, Tomato 
Ward, Vegetable No. 386. 

I’m night watchman in a laundry. For Heaven’s sake don’t 
tell it, for it’s not an aristocratic laundry. Come to Baltimore to 
see me. Ill show you through the laundry. Night before last I 
wrote a poem: “Owed to the Laundryman—a Shirt Tale.” 


On going to Johns Hopkins: “Let me plunge in medias res, 
as old wine-bibber Horace said. I go to Johns Hopkins to potter 
around in the dead and dying languages. Soon I hope to know 
the why and the wherefore of the primitive, anteglacial freeze-up 
of the subjunctive and to climb philological trees in Father Gilder- 
sleeve’s orchard, to shake down the nuts and crack ’em. O joy! ..- 
He of the canary-colored Latin grammar will take me on his 
antique knees and pat my head for my unseemly familiarity with 
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the Latin verb and my affable comradeship with the musings of 
Catullus and Horace... You just oughter see that patent, double 
reversible, back action, tin-lined, high voltage mortgage I have 
put on my future to make the continuation of my studies possible.” 

He buys a stove: “The stove cost me a dollar. I gave the 
clerkine my last spud—a twenty dollar bill. After taking my name, 
the number of teeth I had had filled, looking at my tongue and 
inquiring into my forbears, she put my bill into a rubber hose; 
and, some hours later, my balance came back to me in the shape 
of nineteen one dollar bills! I wrapped the dear little stove up in 
part of them and crammed the rest into my breeches.” 

He made an “exhibit” of his first month’s salary as teacher 
of Latin and Greek in the Bonham High School (Steger’s par- 
ents lived in Bonham. He was eighteen years old): 


Exhibit 


By cash October 10, for services in public school 
(inestimable, but for convenience valued at) 
October 11— 

To Nunn & Jones for shirts, shoes and hat 

To Dr. S. S. Schackelford, balance on account for den- 
tal work 

To Eugene C. Barker for one gilt-edge, edition de 
luxe, archetype share in the Phi Delta Theta House 
Corporation 

To Smith & Wilcox, on acct. for clothes purchased via 
Lomax, J. A., ad usum Lomax, R. P., hymen, 
hymenaea, oh 

To George Clarke of New York on acct. for the Cen- 
tury Dictionary (so named because of the duration 
of time necessary for the liquidation of the obliga- 
tion) 

To J. E. Williams for cleaning, mending and disguis- 
ing last winter’s caparison 

To any” gum, veal loaf and cheese for sister (and 
ME 
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To steak for dinner (papa out of town) 

To tablet 

To bottle of ink (red) 

To blue pencil 

To tobacco 

To my highly esteemed, immensely wealthy, imme- 
diate avuncular ancestor, balance on ancient docu- 
ment (called in legal parlance, a note) 


To what purpose shall the remaining $5.05 be devoted? In 
all sincerity the above is absolutely truthful. Surely I ought to 
contribute something to charity, out of that $5.05. Pll come out 
all right next month, for then I am going to economize on gum 
and ink .. . Just think of working another year to make the money 
I spent last year, while I was spending the money I made then 
to pay back the money I spent year before last, when I was spend- 
ing the money I never had had at all! 


To his friend Roy Bedichek, always dubbed Bedi or Beddy, 
Steger disclosed his opinion of formal society: 


Do you feel bloated after eating? Do your ankles swell up? 
Are you breathless after climbing stairs? Are you embarrassed in 
the presence of females? Is your memory poor? Do you suffer 
from hypochondriasis? Do you frequently give up in despair? 
Are you “Nervous, apoplectic, anemic and dyspeptic?” Do you 
have fits? . .. Do you feel that you could throw your best friend 
in the fire, watch him burn, and put on oil with pleasure? Are 
you... debilitated? Is your back weak? Have you a dry hacking 
cough? Is your gait wavering and undecided? Do you feel occa- 
sional twinges of pain, with a noticeable irregularity in the heart- 
beats? A tightness about the chest? Pain and soreness over the 
kidneys? Oh, Beddy, if you have these symptoms you have been 
to a Bonham social function, and nothing will do you any good, 
or make you respectable again. 


For a year Steger worked part time as an assistant to the 
Registrar of the University of Texas. Another registrar was ap- 
pointed and Steger was jobless. But the new official was nervous 
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and excitable and needed help in a situation where many demands 
were made upon him. President Prather asked Steger to help 
out; whereupon Harry wrote to a friend: “Tell Bedi that my 
emaciation continues—every hour seems my next. President 
Prather is paying me fifty dollars a month to keep the new Regis- 
trar from falling in the wastebasket.” 

From Bonn, Germany, on the eve of his first visit to Oxford, 
Steger wrote to Edward Crane, then of Dallas and now Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Texas: 


My dear previously Colleague: The apple never falls far 
from the tree. If, while you are young you form proper habits, 
when you are old, you will have the grip of a bulldog, the neck 
of a bull, the digestion of an ostrich, and several fine brick houses. 
It is only, approximated, a few billion miles from here to the 
Sun—to be accurate, 11,236,468,789.02989989999-_—_-. If 
you walk three miles of this distance every day, in less than eight 
thousand years you will reach the Sun. Is this not worth trying? 
From the wee, insignificant acorn which you so indifferently, even 
contemptuously, throw to the razor-back hog snoring so swinely 
under your table—from this small nutty nut they say gigantic 
oak trees are prone to grow. Was it Archimedes, Archipelago or 
Mr. Beck who said: “Give me something to get a grip on and 
Pll jolt the University?” It’s the little things that count. O, that 
I could impress this in burning letters on your heart or write it 
in your hat, so that, each morning as you went to bed, you could 
read and heed! The little coin which I enclose is intended as a 
fundamental for your fortune. If each day you put into your 
little tin safe the same amount (one pfennig per diem), within a 
year you will have almost a dollar. Is this not worth while? 

Yours for economy and right living, 


Harryette 


At Oxford he found the students “Too too civilized. Even 
the dogs are well-bred. They never bark at you as you pass on 
the street.” On the way to Oxford he “had slept in the same cabin 
with a Polish Jew who scratched himself when he talked.” 
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Oxford with its formality and frozen customs never suited 
Harry Steger. The study of “dead and dying languages,” in- 
cluding Sanscrit, which had become his favorite course under 
Bloomfield in Hopkins, finally palled on him. The second year 
he studied law, but it gave him no pleasure. “I live in a colony of 
dead asses,” he complained. He longed to “escape from the 
future.” He wrote: “Bedi, I want to see that old dirty, yellow 
mane of yours worse than I do the historic (they are very old I 
understand) pyramids of Egypt.” Bedichek did visit him for a 
summer, which ended in a stroll from London to Glasgow, and 
a steerage passage to Montreal. 

Steger went on to New York City and secured a position with 
a publishing house. His job was to truck books in the basement, 
salary a dollar a day. For a time he had no other steady income, 
and his efforts to write yielded scanty returns. Some time during 
this period the Superintendent of Schools of Galveston, John W. 
Hopkins, asked Steger to teach Latin, and Bedichek to teach 
English, both in the Ball High School. Steger wrote Bedichek, 
begging him to join him, and closed his letter: “And Galveston! 
Ever before me as a soft spot on which a fallen angel may re- 
arrange his halo. God is indeed good. I like God. I was speaking 
to Jesus about him last night.” 

A chance meeting with Arthur Page and a dinner with his 
father, Walter Hines Page, then of the firm of Doubleday, Page 
and Company (later, during the World War, to be American 
Ambassador to England), changed the world for Steger. Less 
than a year after that fortunate meeting, in a letter from Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina, January 24, 1909, Steger wrote: “Here 
I am doing disgusting things: (1) enjoying the comforts and 
luxuries of an expensive hotel, all at the cost of a vested interest 
in the firm of Doubleday, Page and Company; (2) playing tennis 
every afternoon in the warm sunshine with Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson; (3) driving in the morning with Mrs. Tark- 
ington; (4) writing articles and stories at night.” 
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Steger was literary adviser to one of the biggest American 
publishing houses. At the time of his death four years later, when 
he was just past thirty, he was the highest paid man in the organi- 
zation, except for the partners. He had meantime found O. Henry 
and helped materially in making him known to the world through 
collecting and marketing his matchless short stories. In truth, O. 
Henry dealt only with Harry Steger. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany kept the accounts, published his books, paid him the money, 
but they kept themselves in the background. Harry Steger acted 
as paymaster, friend, companion to him, and later guardian to 
his daughter, Margaret Porter. After Steger urged him to write 
a novel, O. Henry finally went so far as to outline a partial plan in 
a letter to Steger. After Steger’s death this letter of six pages was 
divided equally between Steger’s wife and his father. The three 
pages quoted are taken from a photostat print in the published 
Letters of Harry Peyton Steger. O. Henry is discussing his hero 
in the novel he was never to write: 


... with no hope of ever being rescued; and, in order to pass 
away some of the time, he should tell a story to himself, embody- 
ing his adventures and experiences and opinions. Having a certain 
respect for himself (let us hope), he would leave out the “real- 
ism” that he would have no chance of selling in the market, he 
would omit the lies and self-conscious poses, and would turn out 
to his one auditor something real and true. 

So, as truth is not to be found in history, autobiography, 
press reports (nor at the bottom of an H. G. Wells), let us hope 
that fiction may be the means of bringing out a few grains of it. 

The “hero” of the story will be a man born and “raised” in 
asomnolent little Southern town. His education is about a common 
school one, but he learns afterward from reading and life. I’m 
going to try to give him a “style” in narrative and speech—the 
best I’ve got in the shop. I’m going to take him through all the 
main phases of life—wild adventure, city, society, something of 
the “underworld”—and among many characteristic planes of the 
phases. I want him to acquire all the sophistication that experience 
can give him, and always preserve his individual honest human 
view and have him tell the ¢ruth about everything. 
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It is time to say now that by the “truth” I don’t mean the 
objectionable stuff that so often masquerades under the name. | 
mean true opinions, a true estimate of all things as they appear to 
the “hero.” If you find a word or a suggestive line or sentence in 
any of my copy, you cut it out and deduct it from the royalties. 

I want this man to be a man of natural intelligence, of indi- 
vidual character, absolutely open and broad-minded, and show 
how the Creator of the earth has got him in a rat-trap—put him 
here “willy nilly” (you know the Omar verse), and then I want 
to show what he does about it. There is always the eternal ques- 


tion from the primal source—“What are you going to do about 
it?” 

Please don’t think for the half of a moment that the story 
is going to be anything of an autobiography. I have a distinct char- 
acter in my mind for the part, and he does not at all... 


During the spring of 1912, shortly after O. Henry’s death, 
Steger came to Austin, collecting material on the projected life of 
his friend. He spent a month talking to people who had known 
O. Henry when teller in the bank which brought trouble to him, 
and in the State Land Office, while he edited the Rolling Stone. 
One day Steger telephoned me excitedly that he had found 
in the upstairs barn of Dr. R. J. Brackenridge an almost complete 
file of O. Henry’s now famous paper, written and illustrated 
entirely by himself. O. Henry even carved some of the woodcuts 
printed in the journal. Stories, jokes, anecdotes and pictures from 
this file of papers Steger soon afterward put into the twelfth and 
final volume of O. Henry’s collected works. The introduction to 
this book is signed with Steger’s initials, H. P. S. 

Steger’s last job as literary adviser to Doubleday, Page and 
Company was to plan and sell a limited edition of O. Henry’s 
complete works, two hundred and fifty sets of twelve de luxe 
volumes, one hundred and twenty-five dollars per set. Inserted 
in a pocket on the inside cover of each volume was a small yellow 
sheet covered with O. Henry’s writing, actual manuscript from 
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one of his stories. The entire edition was sold before publication 
date. One New York brokerage firm offered to buy the com- 
plete lot in advance. Rarely since has a set of these books been 
offered for sale at any price. 

During Steger’s last visit to the University in 1913 I invited 
him to talk on his personal experiences with O. Henry. The 
audience was a group of University seniors who gathered for tea 
at my house—Marion Levy of Galveston, Richard Fleming, now 
of New York, Tom Henderson of Corpus Christi, and others 
whose names escape me. 

“I never knew what O. Henry did with all his money,” said 
Harry, “for we paid him many thousands of dollars. He was a 
free spender; at the time of his death his account was deep in the 
red on our books. He always wanted cash, too. He would call me 
on the telephone and say, ‘Meet me at the corner of Twenty- 
second and Broadway at 4:30 today. Bring along three hundred 
dollars. I don’t want any of your damned checks—only the long 
green.’ Probably the day after he would ask for another appoint- 
ment on some other corner and for a couple of hundred dollars 
more. 

“Late one night,” Harry went on, “I found out where some 
of his money went. We were walking down Sixth Avenue. Porter 
was talking, as he sometimes would when we were alone, and 
gesturing as he talked. Out of a dark doorway a miserable beggar 
came up on his side and begged for the price of a cup of coffee. 
Without breaking his stride or stopping the flow of his talk, Porter 
ran his hand into his pocket and put a piece of money into the 
beggar’s hand. Just at the moment we were passing directly under 
a bright light. I couldn’t help but see the coin as the beggar took 
it. On we went, Porter still lost in his story. Presently we heard 
the sound of running feet behind us. Up came the panting beggar. 
‘Oh, Mister,’ he said, ‘haven’t you made a mistake?’ The beggar 
held out his hand with a coin shining in his palm. ‘Go back to 
hell where you came from!” growled O. Henry, hurrying away 
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and resuming his talk. He had given the beggar a twenty dollar 
gold piece.” (Reminiscently, years afterward, in describing his 
adventuring days as a young writer hunting a market in “Bagdad- 
on-the-Hudson,” Christopher Morley wrote: “It was partly in 
O. Henry’s memory that the young Grub Street runners, when 
they had a few coins to spare on a cold night, would kidnap a 
vagabond and take him to Child’s on Twenty-third Street for 
coffee and a stack of wheats.”) 

“Now and then O. Henry would disappear,” Harry went 
on in his talk, “sometimes for a month, from the Caledonia, where 
we bunked together. During that time no one would see him or 
hear from him. When he again would show up he would bring 
with him several new stories. He found isolation by registering in 
a hotel under an assumed name—never the same hotel twice. Like 
De Quincey, the opium-eater, while writing he stimulated himself 
with drink. No waiter or maid was permitted to come into his 
room. He would pass the dirty dishes through the door as he was 
handed fresh food and drink. Finally, limp and bedraggled, he 
would come triumphantly forth to resume our rambles through 
the city, with new masterpieces for the market. All his writing was 
done on small yellow sheets with a carbon copy. His writing was 
as legible as copper plate. 

“One time, he told me, in the days before he had a drawing 
account with Doubleday, Page and Company, he sold a story 
to a magazine for a hundred dollars. He soon spent the money 
and had nothing else ready for the market. He thereupon went to 
a second magazine, sold the carbon copy of the same story for 
two hundred and fifty dollars, ransomed the first manuscript for 
the hundred dollars, and so had a balance of one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Quickly again this money was gone. Another search 
discovered an editor of a third magazine willing to pay five hun- 
dred for the original manuscript. The trade was made, the second 
manuscript recalled, leaving O. Henry an honest man, with two 


hundred and fifty dollars in his pocket. 
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“Many of the stories that O. Henry wrote and sold before 
he came to New York are probably lost. When we came to make 
selections for his collected works, I found that he had used pen 
names which he had forgotten. Moreover, he could not even re- 
call the papers and magazines that had sent him two, three or five 
dollars for stories which he had written while he was living a 
fugitive’s life in Central America and New Orleans, or later while 
he was serving time in the Federal penitentiary at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“During that dreary period as a convict, he wrote weekly 
letters to his little daughter, Margaret Porter, who was then liv- 
ing at Austin, Texas, with her grandmother. He told Margaret 
that he was a drummer and always on the go. To make the story 
plausible he would mail Margaret’s stamped and addressed letter 
in a second envelope addressed to the postmaster at Buffalo. The 
postmaster would tear open his letter and re-mail the enclosure 
to its destination. Next week’s letter would go to Syracuse, the 
next to Utica, Albany, Poughkeepsie, and so on—all cheerful, 
chatty, affectionate letters written in his cell at Columbus. I do 
not think that Margaret ever knew of the prison episode in her 
father’s life. I know she did not know at the time after her father’s 
death when she visited for some months in my home at Mineola, 
Long Island. She was then about twenty years old.” 

“One last incident,” said Harry in conclusion. “While O. 
Henry and I were putting his collected stories into books, he 
tired of New York City, and went for a visit to his old home in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Later he wired that he needed my 
help. I went down and found him at a country place near the city. 
After a stay of two or three days I noticed that regularly along 
about sundown he would disappear. I wondered and watched. 
Back of the house was an open space of a few acres, then a wood of 
wide-spreading oak trees with low limbs. I followed him one day 
at twilight and found him sitting on a log. 

“ “What are you doing?’ I asked. ‘Watching the chickens 
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go to roost,’ he answered. ‘Don’t scare them.’ There they were, a 
big flock, peering up for a safe landing where they sought perches 
too high for the foxes to reach. An old hen tramped around for 
a firm spot to give her a send-off, neck stretched high and straight 
forward, like a pointer; then squatted, and raised her wings 
slightly. Her body quivered, finally subsided. She rose to her 
feet, dissatisfied either with her proposed take-off or with the spot 
she had selected for her night’s perch. At last with all conditions 
favorable, she rose with a mighty flapping and landed safely. Now 
another flew into the tree, another and another, faster and faster 
as twilight deepened. 

“ ‘The game’s not over yet,’ said O. Henry. ‘See those old 
sisters fussing and fuming about who is to sit next to the rooster. 
Listen at ’em quarrel, and watch ’em peck each other. Hear all 
that discussion about which branches of the tree their toes can grip 
most easily. Some of them have moved half a dozen times before 
settling down for the night. Old Chanticleer is right in the middle 
of them, with a long row of worshipping sisters on either side.’ 

“ <T_ots more fun than to watch a bunch of people go to bed, 
mused O. Henry as we walked back to the house. 

“No,” said Steger, replying to a question from one of the 
students: “O. Henry never mentioned to me the story of his mis- 
fortune in Austin or spoke of the man who secured his pardon, 
Governor James S. Hogg.” 

Steger talked to this group of my student friends for more 
than an hour, and I retell here the incidents that most impressed 
me, as I recall them after the lapse of twenty-six years. These 
stories, and others similar, would most probably have been used 
by Steger to give color to his biography of O. Henry which he 
was then planning. Alas, he made no notes, and doubly alas, he 
followed O. Henry to the shadowland less than a year afterward. 
Professor Alphonso Smith, then of the University of Virginia, 
succeeded Harry Steger as the official biographer of O. Henry. 

I was to spend New Year’s day of 1914 with Harry Steger 
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in New York City. He had agreed to become editor-in-chief of 
the University of Texas Alcalde, the ex-students’ magazine. We 
were to meet and make final plans for the year. Four days I looked 
and waited for him; none of his friends in the publishing house 
could tell me where he was. I could see they were uneasy; he 
had been missing for a week. His wife, Dorothy, was in Paris, 
sojourning with Margaret Porter, O. Henry’s daughter. On 
January 4, I abandoned the search and engaged passage on a 
boat for Boston. Two hours before sailing time I made a last at- 
tempt to reach my friend. The telephone girl in Doubleday, Page 
and Company’s downtown office recognized me as I entered and 
called to me: “Here’s Mr. Steger on the telephone.” 

“Come on down to the Caledonia,” said Steger. 

I found him in bed with a silk scarf tied around his head. 
He explained briefly that he had been resting and hiding in a 
hospital, worn out, nervously exhausted. Despite my protest, 
he talked of the business in hand as he threshed about in bed. He 
told me that Christopher Morley, a young Rhodes Scholar, had 
just been in to seek his advice. When I said good-bye, he held my 
hand with such a grasp that I sat down on the bed and stroked his 
face and talked of the days we had spent together at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Just then Arthur Page called over the telephone 
that he was on his way downtown to see Harry. Afterward he told 
me that when he arrived he found Steger asleep. He arranged for 
a nurse that night and he, too, went away. Neither of us ever saw 
Harry Steger alive again. 

Precisely seventeen years afterwards Christopher Morley 
wrote for The Saturday Review of Literature his recollections of 
his last and only talk with Steger: 


Under the silhouette of Diana the memory of O. Henry made 
Madison Square a thrilling place . . . In my private thoughts cer- 
tain associations with Sydney Porter moved in those miraculous 
first days. The man who had encouraged me to think it might be 
possible to get a job in publishing was Harry Steger, O. Henry’s 
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literary executor. I had called on Steger at the Caledonia on 26th 
Street during a brief shining visit to New York the winter before. 
Poor Steger was actually a dying man when I saw him, in the 
same apartment which O. Henry had also left to die in a hospital. 

The rooms were dark in the winter afternoon; Steger was 
in bed in an inner chamber and called to me to come in. I felt my 
way, and gradually saw that he was lying with a towel tied round 
his head like a turban. Supposing he was ill, I asked if there was 
anything I could do; he rejected the suggestion vigorously and 
insisted it was only a bad headache. He asked me to telephone the 
office for a tray of tea and some ice. We sat in the dark, so I never 
clearly saw him. 

We had mutual friends to speak of (he was a former Rhodes 
Scholar) and he talked pungently about the publishing business, 
which, he said, “youll find quite different from what you 
imagine.” He described his own work, and I remembered his 
saying, after a long catalogue of his occupations, “also I edit a 
magazine with my left hind foot.” But he was so restless, throw- 
ing the bedclothes about and putting ice on his head, that I grew 
anxious and again begged to be useful in some way. He was quite 
vehement in denial. Remember that I was only a bashful youth, 
anxious not to offend him and prepared to believe that literary 
people were eccentric. I concluded that he had had a bohemian 
evening the night before and needed rest. I was afraid to offer 
any further sympathy, but as I left I saw a fruit vendor on the 
street and had some oranges sent up. I sailed the next day to re- 
turn to Oxford, and did not know of his death until weeks after- 
ward. I believe he was taken to the hospital the same night. I 
only knew of it by hearsay, but the memory that remains is that 
he had had a fall from a street-car, and unknown to himself was 
suffering from concussion or even a fractured skull. He was a 
brilliant fellow and had made a notable reputation for so young 
a man. 

When, two years later, after some ineffectual efforts by the 
publishers to discourage my attentions, I finally landed out at 
Garden City, I was given a desk that had once been used by Harry 
Steger. In it I found a quantity of forgotten O. Henry manu- 
script, written on the familiar yellow sheets. I sometimes wish I 
had bagged just one of them for myself. 
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by Kdward Murray Clark 


\ MINISTER’S LIFE is varied by a surprising number of un- 
clerical occupations and by the most unexpected sequences of 
cause and effect. It was hardly surprising that yesterday I should 
have stood at a grave reading the committal over the body of a 
humble friend and member of my church. But what is strange is 
that today I should have been showing sets of plow harness to 
rough, unshaven countrymen, haggling over the price of oak 
tanned leather with shoemakers, and boxes of snaps and rivets 
with hardware retailers. Yet the occupations of both days are but 
links in a single chain. 

The first few Sunday nights in my new pulpit I had scarcely 
noticed him, so quiet and mouselike he was. But afterward, when 
the curious were satisfied, and the congregations had dwindled 
to the so-called faithful few who by long habit had preferred the 
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evening service, the little man in his long, rusty Prince Albert, 
with his sparse, imperfectly white hair, was prominent indeed. 
He sat alone, and as his hearing was impaired, rather near the 
front. Usually he was the sole occupant of the entire right sec- 
tion of pews. 

When the hymn was sung he would join his quavery tenor 
to the little flock’s uncertain trumpet. His book, though open to 
the number, was seldom used; but his eyes continually raked the 
choir with a glinting intentness, and at times his finger would 
drum the rhythms on the back of the pew ahead. For the sermon 
his features displayed an intelligent attentiveness, usually uncritical 
of the speaker’s doctrine. 

After the benediction when the congregation filed through 
the vestibule, shaking the minister’s hand, and mumbling some 
habitual unmeant kindness about the sermon, I came to look for- 
ward to his quiet, hearty handclasp, to the shy upward glance of 
appreciation from those twinkling blue eyes, and not less to the 
unhypocritical silence in which he would pass out into the night. 
Behind him would linger momentarily an aroma of honest if 
none too cleanly toil. Had the dim hall lights been exchanged 
for brighter, one might have noticed that the celluloid collar was 
not immaculate and that the black tie was dust-streaked as well. 

After the last straggler was bowed out, and I returned 
through the empty church where the financial secretary was about 
to garner the pitiful evening offering into his Judas-bag, I would 
see among the other envelopes on the plate one slightly grimy 
from a coat-tail pocket, but bearing always its dime in the black 
side for Local Expenses and its nickel in the red pocket for Mis- 
sions and Benevolences. Year after year the secretary had totaled 
up that seven dollars and eighty cents, an income as dependable 
as the phases of the moon or the turn of the seasons. Others might 
fail or become careless, but not Mr. Carey. 

He was a harness-maker, one of the few remaining of that 
once useful and prosperous craft. There had been a day when his 
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shop occupied an important corner on the best street in town. That 
had passed, and a service station with its eight shining red pumps 
stood in its place. It had been a long struggle. As the horse de- 
clined, the little shop had regressed from a prosperous, bustling 
activity into a quiet and stagnant lethargy, and had finally relin- 
quished the strife and stolen defeated across the tracks to an 
addition where railroad laborers by their exertion with cows, pigs, 
gardens and chickens made precarious livings. There, in the front 
room of a two-room shack, it had reappeared. But that was already 
some years back, and the letters of the new sign, J. A. CAREY 
HARNESS SHOP, were now all but erased by the weather. 
In the back room Mr. Carey had his residence, alone. 

It was at this shop that I called one day when my golf bag 
needed a strap. I found Mr. Carey outside, clothed in faded blue 
overalls and torn shirt, bent over a grass-hook, hacking at the 
ragged mixture of weeds and pepper-grass which threatened to 
obliterate the path. He looked up, smiled a greeting, gave an 
additional stroke or two at random; then, as if at last realizing 
that I was in the flesh, he straightened, and with a word of invita- 
tion, ushered me through the front door of the shop. 

At the doorway the blended odors of old leather, musty 
cobwebs, and quarter-inch dust enveloped us. Immediately inside 
the door, and blocking the way save for a narrow passage at either 
end, stood some dilapidated shelving, laden far beyond capacity 
with pasteboard boxes of harness hardware. Several of the boxes 
had long ago given at the corners, and were spilling their con- 
tents in an indescribable jumble of rings, rivets and small buckles. 
From the beams overhead hung rows of great horse-collars, some 
of leather, black or rich brown, but more of stuffed, cheap striped 
canvas. Bunches of straps depended from nails in the two-by- 
fours—hame straps, pole straps, check-reins, and more, the pur- 
pose of which I never learned. On the floor at the far end of the 
shelving a high pile of yellow shoulder pads slithered in uncertain 
equilibrium against the stacked hardware, while along the side 
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wall two or three sets of stout draught harness balanced across 
wooden brackets. Alone near the rear corner hung another har- 
ness, different, and slightly used; a light driving type, with breast 
band instead of collar, decked with red and white rings, rosetted 
bridle, and alternate loops of red and white threaded upon the 
check-rein—altogether the sort which, covering a well-groomed 
pacer, would at the turn of the century have aided any courtship. 

In the corner itself a bunch of buggy whips leaned in an 
absurdly apologetic slump. Under the dingy north window of 
the opposite wall, the top of a workbench was partially visible 
under the accumulation of scrap leather, newspapers, and dust. 
Punches, knives, markers and smoothers hung in the loops of a 
decaying leather strap tacked to the sill above. In the exact center 
of the room a monkey stove scattered its load of unattended wood 
ashes over the floor beneath, while a rotating wind guard above 
sang a mournful tune every time the wind veered. A harness- 
maker’s horse stood sturdily between the stove and the hardware 
barricade, its treadle worn but still operative. Two chairs of 
uncertain origin completed the furnishings. 

One of these Mr. Carey offered me with all the grace of a 
Southern hostess presenting the freedom of the parlor. He himself 
perched on the high seat of the harness vise and prepared to chat. 

Since the regularity of his church-going habit deprived me 
of the conventional opening formula of so many pastoral calls: 
“Weve been missing you lately,” I fell back on the weather, 
the usual stifling Oklahoma June. Next I exhausted conversa- 
tionally the possibilities of the wheat harvest, then passed on to the 
cotton prospect, and finally considered the likelihood that the 
new railroad shop would give employment to some of his neigh- 
bors. Things were dragging a bit, and I was about to produce my 
trump in the shape of the broken strap, when behind a pile of 
disordered newspapers I glimpsed the cover of the latest Forum, 
that “Journal of Controversy.” Mr. Carey’s quick eyes had fol- 
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lowed my glance, and noted my flash of surprised interest, but 
he said nothing. 

“You read the Forum?” I ventured. 
He nodded. 


“Enjoy it?” I pressed, and was again rewarded by a nod, 
this time with an accompanying twinkle of the eye. 

“Did you read Underwood on ‘Democracy’s Dilemma’?” I 
hazarded. 

He shook his head. “No, but did you read Brown’s article, 
‘The Capitalist’s Future’?” 

Though I had not read Brown I took the cue, and for thirty 
minutes we argued amicably about economics and political theory. 
For perhaps twenty of them I was out of my depth. Mr. Carey 
confided to me that he was one of the dozen Socialist voters of 
the town, that years ago he had read Das Kapital and, thrilled 
by it, had joined the party; that he distrusted Henry George’s 
single tax scheme; that perhaps a revolution of force rather than 
milk-and-water balloting would in the end be needful. Strange 
talk, this, from the lips of such a mouse of a man; nor did I soon 
forget the earnestness with which it was offered. The gleam of 
the fanatic appeared in those usually shy blue eyes, and his 
quavery voice lost something of its uncertain timbre and gathered 
the sureness of the crusader. 

At the end of the half hour I finally produced my broken 
strap and begged his help. As I handed over the pieces, his mood 
changed. The intentness of the fanatic gave way to the alertness 
of the craftsman. From its nail he seized a dusty black apron, 
crumpled it in his hand, and with one long stroke swept the upper 
stratum of dust and leather scrap off the front of the bench. The 
next instant he had donned the apron and was diving headlong 
into the débris under the bench. With incredible rapidity, con- 
sidering the clutter, he was at the surface again, a large piece of 
rough cowhide, oak tanned, firmly in his hand. Another moment 
and he was sharpening the blade of a cutting gauge, dulled by 
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long idleness. The next, it was back in place and adjusted for 
width. Gingerly Mr. Carey let it take its first bite into the hide, 
paused an instant to test the result, found it good, and set his 
strength to the handle. Before my eyes, as by some mysterious 
legerdemain, what had only the moment before been an unbroken 
part of cowhide now took the shape of the desired strap. Quickly 
the artisan stretched the strip flat along the edge of the bench, the 
rough inner surface uppermost. With a half-moon knife he deftly 
shaved off the few irregularities in thickness, then ran the strip 
through the dye pot, and wiped off the surplus black drippings on 
his apron. Again he laid it on the bench, smooth side up. Now, 
with a home-made hardwood shaping tool, those narrow grooved 
lines which one sees at the edge of straps were pressed in by the 
weight of the little man’s body. Next the half-moon blade thinned 
one end to a flat, narrow wedge, and with the aid of a punch, cut 
a slot for the buckle tongue. The wedge was then folded over, 
embracing the buckle, and the union made fast by a rivet. But Mr. 
Carey trusted not to rivets alone. Blunt needles, waxed thread, 
and an awl seemed almost to jump from a cigar box at the back 
of the bench, and before I could make out what was happening, 
two neat rows of stitches crossed the leather on either side of the 
rivet. Next came the cutting of the holes. Although a quarter of 
the circle of the punch’s cutting lip had been chipped out, it had 
doubtless seemed hardly worth while to renew it; and now Mr. 
Carey made it work by swinging the handles through a quarter 
of a circle after the first bite, and then pressing them a second 
time. 

At last, when the half-moon knife had pared wedges off 
either side of the strap tongue, and had rounded the end in a 
workmanlike manner, Mr. Carey handed me the finished product, 
charged me a good round price, and let me depart. I could have 
hugged the little man, grime and all, for so saving my self- 
respect from the usual smirked commercial “courtesies to the 
cloth.” 
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The ice thus broken, a friendship began. Afterward, when- 
ever the depression of sick room visiting, or the accumulated 
weight of the pettinesses, the aimless gossip and the spiteful mali- 
ciousness which much doorbell ringing brings to a pastor, would 
press upon me too heavily, I would cross the tracks to Mr. Carey’s 
shack. There for a moment I could shake off the futile burden of 
personalities which bows so many ministerial shoulders, and lose 
myself in the friendly, though heated, argument which Karl Marx 
had begun. With increasing visits the friendship ripened, but 
never did Mr. Carey entirely cast off his mouselike shyness in 
the presence of “the preacher.” Never, that is, except when the 
gleam came to his eyes, and he would lose himself in his crusader’s 
vision. 

From his own lips I knew no more of him personally after 
the last visit than after the first. He seldom spoke of people. The 
reputation of his neighbors was in safe hands; and if he had family 
skeletons, they were deeply interred. From others I gathered 
that he had come to the community soon after “The Run.” The 
church records of forty years before showed him an early, though 
not a charter member. Some one remembered that for years he 
had sung tenor in the quartet, “when they were still in the old 
building,” but the new building was now a quarter of a century 
old. Some one else said that he had been an officer of The Redmen, 
back in the early days; and another recalled that he had once 
owned a farm fifteen miles or so “out south,” but could not 
remember what had happened to it. There were vague memories 
that once, some years back, a brother had visited him, and had 
attended a service; but where he had come from or where he had 
gone was not remembered. Mr. Carey himself never mentioned 
a relative. 

The jangle of the telephone bell interrupted my breakfast 
a fortnight ago. The voice was that of the reception clerk at the 
local hospital. 

“Have you heard that we have old Mr. Carey out here?” 
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“No indeed,” I exclaimed. “What’s his trouble?” 
“Prostate gland. Brought in last night. Operated at once.” 
“How’s he doing?” 

“Well as we can expect, but you’d better come see him.” 

No second bidding was needed. I had been waiting more 
than ten minutes when the hospital corridors were finally opened 
to visitors, and I entered his room. There he was. The tiny 
emaciated body stretched flat now on the white cot; but tue same 
blue eyes twinkled as he smiled his greeting. I pressed his hand 
firmly. It was cleaner now than I had ever seen it, and about the 
bed there was the odor of hospital soap. 

“Well,” I greeted him, “no one expected to find you here.” 

“Tt came on pretty sudden,” he said. “Neighbor John drove 
me up last night. The pain got right bad.” Here I nodded sym- 
pathetic encouragement and he added, “Doc sure operated quick, 
too, when he saw me.” There was a touch of pride in the last. 

“You look as if you felt all right now,” I said. “Do you still 
have pain?” | 

“Not much,” he answered. “It was pretty bad for awhile. 
Maybe itll be again.” Here the twinkle faded from the little 
man’s eyes, and a look of puzzled apprehension overspread his 
face. “Worst is, it’s just temporary. Doc says he’ll have to cut 
again before I get out.” 

“So? That’s not so good. When af 

“Soon’s I can stand it.”” He laughed. The twinkle had some- 
how come back even though the rueful chuckle which punctuated 
the reply seemed a bit forced. “About a week, maybe,” he haz- 
arded, then paused. 

When I left after some further inconsequential conversation, 
Mr. Carey was apparently, except for his new cleanliness, the 
same quiet, cheerful little man I had so long enjoyed. But I 
noticed that he had not launched into our perpetual argument, 
and concluded that he was more inwardly shaken than his smile 
would admit. 
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My next visit was to the surgeon, a friend with whom I 
could speak plainly. 

“What about Mr. Carey?” I bluntly queried. 

He shook his head doubtfully. “Seen him, have you?” 

I nodded. 

“He says he’s seventy-four. That’s against him. We’ll have 
to remove the gland before he can be himself. At seventy the 
chances aren’t fifty-fifty.” Then, after a pause, “He ought to 
know that. Suppose you tell him.” 

I shrugged. 

“But before you do,” he added, “let’s find out what his rela- 
tives can do for him.” 

“Relatives!” I exclaimed. 

“So you didn’t know he had three sisters and two brothers! 
I thought you were one of his cronies.” After enjoying my be- 
wilderment a moment, he added, “But no one else knew, either, 
until he gave his information to the nurse. Here they are.” He 
pointed to a hospital form on his desk. “Two sisters in Oregon, 
and one in St. Petersburg, Florida. All married, or widowed, it 
would seem by the names. A brother in Iowa when last heard of. 
One other closer by in Okmulgee. Better take down the addresses. 
They might like to know about him.” 

“Tet’s ask him before we do,” I ventured. “I never even 
heard of the women; I remember they say a brother once visited 
him.” 

“If one of them could take care of him as he is now, he might 
live a few years longer—in bed, of course. If he’s ever to get up, 
we’ll have to take the gland. If we do, he may be all right, and 
again, he may go out like that,” and the doctor snapped his 
fingers. “He ought to make his own decision. Let’s go talk to 
him.” With that we adjourned to Mr. Carey’s room. 

The little man bore the news right manfully. Yet I could see 
he was staggered. His mind found difficulty in climbing out of its 
rut of long habits to grapple with this new and unconsidered 
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dilemma of possible, even probable death, should he make the 
desperate gamble; of certain helpless invalidism, should he not. 
Besides, in cases like this were there not things which should be 
done? Arrangemerts to be made against the contingency? It was 
not that he phrased these questions audibly, or even to himself; 
yet as I watched one shadow of uncertainty after another fall 
across his features, I felt sure that he sensed them. 

Not until we suggested that his relatives might help him did 
we get a definite reaction. And then, strangely enough, it was 
negative. At first he was reluctant to speak of his brothers and 
sisters at all. But by directly personal questions, inexcusably rude 
under any other circumstances, we broke through his reserve. 

“What about your sisters in Oregon?” the surgeon had asked. 
“Do you ever hear from them?” 

“Yes, sometimes,” Mr. Carey answered. “Sue wrote just 
the other day. Said Maggie was out of the hospital now, and she 
was real busy carin’ for her.” 

“Would Sue be able to come here and look after you a bit?” 
I pressed. | 

“JT don’t see how she could leave Maggie,” he faltered, re- 
luctantly. “Maggie’ll be well nigh helpless for quite a spell, I 
expect. And supposin’ Sue could leave her, where’d she get the 
money? Peters didn’t leave her enough to live on even, let alone 
go gallivantin’ over the country. Funny, for he was real well off 
once too, but it all got lost somehow—stock market speculatin,’ 
I guess.” 

“Could your brother Henry in Iowa do anything?” I sug- 
gested. 

“T dunno whether Henry’s still alive, even,” Mr. Carey 
announced, a bit sadly, yet with some pride. “None of us has 
heard from him for ten or fifteen years I reckon it is. Seemed like 
he got ashamed of the rest of us, and didn’t want nothin’ to do 
with the family.” 

“You never tried to trace him?” 
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“No, I ain’t bothered him none, and I ain’t goin’ to begin 
now.” Mr. Carey was firm. 

“Your brother Joe over at Okmulgee—he’s near by.” 

“Joe! He’s worse fixed than me. I had to help him out just 
recent. Joe got out of work, and then a while back he married a 
new woman—a big hulkin’ sort of person—way too young for 
him, too. It weren’t no time at all till she took to havin’ the whole 
say-so about Joe’s doin’s.” Mr. Carey spoke this regretfully, for 
he seemed to feel a real affection for his brother Joe. 

“Then you wouldn’t—” the surgeon began. 

“No! Don’t you go puttin’ Joe to no trouble on account of 
me.” Mr. Carey’s voice carried a bit of its crusading timbre, and 
it seemed wiser to leave Joe out of the talk for the present. 

“But your sister in Florida—a Mrs. Mauser, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Carey smiled quizzically, and with a deprecatory 
chuckle muttered, “She’s kind of flighty—queer up here.” He 
touched an indicating finger to his forehead. “Better not stir her 
up. We never could get along anyway.” 

So the roll was called. When we left, it was with the feeling 
that Mr. Carey must work out his future alone, save for what help 
we would bring him. Yet we had gained his permission in the 
end to notify all his relatives except the Florida sister and the long 
silent Iowa brother. 

We also carried away an impression that at our next visit 
Mr. Carey would tell the surgeon to go ahead with the second 
operation whenever he was ready. For there was still a certain 
gameness rbout the little man, coupled though it was with be- 
wilderment. 

Western Union and the mails brought us what we had antic- 
ipated. The Oregonians were loving and sorrowful, but knew 
not how they could help. Joe wrote sweetly and befuddledly that 
if there was anything he could do he’d come; but he added naively 
that he’d have to borrow the money to get there. At the sick man’s 
direction I then replied to both that they were not to bother about 
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him, that he was being well cared for and “would make it out all 
right.” 

And meantime Mr. Carey had been taking stock with him- 
self. In the end he had shown small hesitancy in risking the 
second operation. What weighed most heavily upon him was how 
to leave his few business affairs so that should he lose the final 
gamble, the hospital and funeral expenses would be properly 
paid and his name cleared from any stigma of charity. He seemed 
to feel that the stuff in the harness shop, plus a single share of 
utilities stock he owned, would more than cover everything. The 
surgeon and I were dubious, but we said nothing. Mr. Carey had 
told us also of the shack and the lot it stood upon, and of two 
more lots on the other side of town. The addition had never 
“panned out,” yet he had kept up the taxes religiously. Another 
pair of lots on a windswept hilltop in a deserted inland town of the 
Osage country completed the estate. Once there had been a house; 
but the last tenant, he sadly reported, had let it burn down. It was 
for these that the good farm “out south of town” had been traded 
during the oil speculation. 

It had been Mr. Carey’s first thought to make over all this 
property to the hospital, but the surgeon who controlled it was 
unwilling to dabble in such mixed and petty affairs. Perhaps it 
was only natural that in his perplexity Mr. Carey should then 
turn to me with another proposal. He would leave his property 
to me, his minister, and I would pay the bills for him. I demurred, 
but he insisted I could not go back on him now. Unskilled in 
such matters, I shared my doubts with a friend in an investment 
company downtown, a2 good man whom we both trusted im- 
plicitly. He agreed to help me, and suggested the method by 
which we began at once to carry out Mr. Carey’s desires. Pend- 
ing the outcome of the crucial operation, the little man was to 
place in escrow deeds to his real property, together with a bill of 
sale for his harness stock and personal effects—all drawn to me— 
and out of these resources I should care for his expenses should 
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he fail himself to reclaim the packet. Mr. Carey was delighted 
that it could be handled so easily. For the next few days my usual 
duties were laid aside while I became his exclusive financial agent 
and glorified messenger boy. 

He gave me the keys to his shop, together with explicit 
directions for finding his papers and valuables. On the east wall 
of the back room a large piece of wall board had been nailed. 
One corner would be loose. Between this and the wood of the wall 
I would find an envelope with the share of utilities stock. Then 
if I would open his old trunk with the key he gave me, raise the 
till, and reach my hand far down among the mixed clothing and 
old photographs at the southeast corner, I would find a billfold 
with some bills—perhaps forty dollars in all. In a back corner of 
the arched hatbox section of the tray would be a leather wallet 
with a few silver half dollars and quarters, totaling ten dollars 
or more. The deeds and tax receipts would be in a brown envelope 
on a shelf beneath his workbench—hidden, I recalled, by that 
pile of débris from which he had hauled the leather for my golf 
bag strap. 

It was with uneasy mind that I made the first trip to the 
shop for him. Suppose some one had pillaged it since the old 
fellow was so suddenly taken! But as I opened the door the clutter 
seemed undisturbed, and I breathed more freely. In the back 
room I raised the corner of the wall board; and, sure enough, 
there was the envelope, and the stock safely inside it. I opened 
the trunk, and at the first plunge of my hand I was rewarded by 
the touch of the smooth leather billfold. The bills, long flattened 
out, were systematically arranged by their denominations, and 
counted to an even forty dollars, just as Mr. Carey had said. At 
the back of the tray I found the wallet and heard silver clink as 
I raised it. And after I had uncovered the hidden shelf beneath 
the workbench, there, beyond question, were the deeds and 
receipts. I reported my finds to Mr. Carey, and found him im- 
mensely pleased that everything had tallied so perfectly with his 
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memory. | suggested that we bank the money and sell the security 
at once. The certificate would bring a hundred and eight dollars, 
which would give him a fund of cash to meet his mounting hospi- 
tal bill. To the selling he readily agreed, and to the banking he 
acquiesced, though without enthusiasm; for I believe he had had 
reason some years before to mistrust banks. He would have been 
better pleased, I suspect, had I offered to carry the whole sum 
about with me. 

At length the arrangements were made, the deeds signed 
and witnessed, the bill of sale drawn, and all handed over to our 
business friend to hold. Mr. Carey was then promised that 
“should anything happen” we would see that all was paid, and 
his independence fully maintained. But how we were to accom- 
plish this we did not know, for to us the stock of old harness and 
hardware was not the gold mine it appeared to Mr. Carey. 

Indeed, I had a rather rueful laugh one day, after the organ- 
ist of our church had taken up a bowl of soup to vary the some- 
what unimaginative hospital diet. Mr. Carey had been pleased 
with the attention and had talked freely, confiding with a happy 
wistfulness that should things go wrong for him, the young 
preacher would have a nice little something for his trouble. The 
day after, his nurse, too, told me how pleased Mr. Carey was 
that he could do something for his minister; I hardly knew 
whether to laugh or cry, for the rapidly mounting hospital charges 
had already eaten a large hole in his little hoard, and the prospec- 
tive expenses would exhaust it—leaving him penniless, even if 
cured. If there were any remnant after things were paid, Mr. 
Carey repeatedly made clear, it was not to go to his relatives; 
not even to Brother Joe, “for,” he said, “if I did leave Joe any- 
thing, it wouldn’t do him no good. That woman’d get it right off.” 

I never told him how, worrying about his future, I had 
jockeyed the county commissioners into assuming his hospital 
costs in the event of his recovery, and so had preserved for him the 
little savings he would need then more than ever. That would 
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have been too near charity for his pride, and he might never have 
forgiven me. 

Those days between his operations Mr. Carey blossomed and 
expanded. Not only did he gain physically, but he unfolded 
spiritually as well. Not since he had sung in the quartet had he 
received such attention. He basked in it. Was not the minister 
with him every day? Had not the organist brought him soup? 
And hadn’t Bert Brooks of the Investment Company been to 
see him twice and arranged his affairs for him? And the nurses 
were kind to him. Under it all he seemed to glow and live again, 
as he had not perhaps since the days before that fancy driving har- 
ness had been hung on its peg for the last time. The nurses 
thought him a darling and all of us loved to watch his face lighten 
as we stepped through his door. 

After some ten days had passed, I watched Mr. Carey again 
wheeled into the operating room, still in the best of spirits, the 
eyes twinkling, and the mouth cast in the same quizzical quirk 
which I was accustomed to see as he filed out through the vesti- 
bule and clasped my hand for the brief moment after the evening 
service. As the anesthetic took hold, the surgeon whispered, “The 
old buy’s gameness is for him.” Then he set to work. 

But in spite of his gameness, Mr. Carey did not rally. For 
two days he lingered on; the blue eyes sometimes opened, but a 
haze veiled their twinkle. Whether he understood, we could but 
wonder. Occasionally the lips moved; but the words were half- 
formed, and strain as we would, indistinguishable. Even the inter- 
mittent shuddering groans from pain were never accompanied by 
any clear consciousness. 

The end came the second evening. I had left him half an 
hour before to go home to my dinner. The telephone bell inter- 
rupted my meal, this time with a note of finality. His passing had 
been quiet. At no time had he regained consciousness. 

I sent for Brother Joe, promising him the money he would 
need, and notified the others. 
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The next morning I took the old Prince Albert coat and 
the baggy trousers from the nail in the back room of the shop, 
shook the dust from them, and sent them to the cleaner. Yesterday 
he was wearing them in the church again, still rusty, but clean. 
The thin hands were folded calmly over the breast, and the 
twinkling eyes were closed, as in sleep. 

I spoke to the few friends gathered there, and to Brother 
Joe, who sat pitifully alone just behind the casket. I recalled Mr. 
Carey’s faithfulness, his dependability, as illustrated by the enve- 
lope which had lain in the plate each Sunday night. I told of the 
talks we had in the little shop, of his hospitality, of his craftsman’s 
hand, of his independent adventuring mind, and of his crusader’s 
spirit. And then, as the organ played, he passed out of the church 
again—out into the night. 

That was yesterday. 

Today I have begun to close out my harness business and 
settle my obligations. 


SKETCH 


OAXACA MARKET 
by Jean Bassett Johnson 


. BEFORE the sun is up, small groups of white-clad 
figures slip along through the soft mist which lies restlessly 
upon the mountains. The air is cold, and the vegetation drips 
moisture. Where the trail, at eight thousand feet, passes through 
a small pine and oak thicket, orchids are being gathered by a 
few women, who will carry them to their favorite saint in the 
village. The narrow trail rises and falls, first buffeted by the 
wind on an exposed ridge, then sinking rapidly, as though for 
protection, several thousand feet below into a sharp darranco. 
There, in a new life-zone, a quick stream nourishes lush under- 
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brush and trees with great, leprous trunks, which in turn bear 
high in their arms nests of parasitical orchids. 

The trail rises steeply to another wind-swept eminence, 
from which range upon range of blue mountains can be seen tum- 
bling one over the other. Crawling over them is a network of 
trails. As the stars pale before the advance of day, tiny figures 
are seen slowly moving up the trails to the summit of the oppo- 
site ridge. They carry on their backs burdens which are supported 
by a line about the forehead. The men and boys wear ample white 
cotton trousers, and shirts of the same material, while the women 
wear the square, embroidered Awipil, falling to the knees, and 
a heavy cotton skirt. Both sexes wear straw hats and sandals of 
thick leather. 

The converging travelers meet at their goal, just beyond 
the crest of the ridge, as the sun suddenly floods the ridge tops, 
which emerge in delicate relief from the blue of the deep cafions. 
The patchwork of greenery which marks the hillside maize fields 
is visible above and below the tattered bands of mist. 

It is market day in San Lucas Zoquiapam. The tiny village 
is invisible from the trail, which rises only fifty yards above. Tall 
stalks of maize effectively conceal the thatched roofs of the huts, 
and only the church is visible where it has clung tenaciously to 
the steep hillside for more than two centuries. The glint of 
yellow tiles on the dome of the tower supplies a touch of color 
to the massive gray structure. 

In the tiny square before the church, where the market is a 
weekly event, perhaps a hundred and fifty people are gathered. 
Some have traveled all night in order to reach the village. As the 
sun’s warmth begins to permeate them, they produce sortillas and 
chiles from their bundles, and set about preparing breakfast. A 
few buy dry egg-bread and gourds of steaming coffee from two 
old women, who prepare the beverage in a large jar over an open 
fire, and sweeten it with panela, the home-made, coarse brown 


sugar. 
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The two or three traveling merchants, who go from one 
market to another with their scanty stocks, pay their dues at the 
municipal office and are assigned to their places in the square. 
Pins, needles, thread, ribbons, machetes, cotton cloth, glass beads, 
and religious prints make up a representative display offered by 
a shrewd Zapotec “traveler.” A guardiente, raw cane spirits, is 
sold at five centavos a quart in another stall, as well as murky 
tepache, a sweet, heady drink of sugar and pineapple. Cloth and 
rebozos for the women and stamped embroidery designs for the 
huipil are sold with much haggling by a woman in the last stall. 

The country people fill the remainder of the market with 
their products: brown sugar, maize, coffee, beans, chiles, mangos, 
pineapples, and bananas from the hot lowlands. Near the church 
sits old Maria Sanchez, the witch, with her stock of curative herbs, 
and copal, the resinous incense which wafts prayers to the gods. 
With each purchase Maria gives good measure in wordy advice 
and diagnosis. She also displays beautiful macaw feathers, eggs, 
cacao beans, and a kind of brown rough paper, beaten from the 
living bark of the mulberry tree. An esoteric assortment, but one 
which is truly indispensable in times of illness or persecution. 
With the proper “Words of Power” addressed to the masters of 
the earth, to the cave-dwelling rain and sickness dwarfs, to the 
mountain spirits, and wafted upward in clouds of incense from 
glowing copal, these elements become active coercive forces. Thus 
supernatural aid can be obtained in curing or in causing sickness. 
After the incantations, six eggs are wrapped separately with a few 
pieces of copal, cacao beans, and a tiny macaw feather wrapped 
up in a bit of bark paper; then the parcels are buried in the hut 
of the patient, where they remain until he recovers. To cause sick- 
ness, they are buried near the hut of the victim. 

San Lucas is famed for its witches and curers, and fully half 
of the population have some sort of contact with the supernatural. 
For example, Miguel Mendes, who sits next to Maria, is able 
to transform a bit of vine into a venomous serpent which will 
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destroy his patient’s enemies. Miguel, a palsied old fellow with 
a decided Mongoloid cast, is selling the divine mushroom, the 
“flesh of the Gods,” as the Aztecs knew it. A few of these tiny 
mushrooms make the eater: the mouthpiece of the oracular plant. 
While he is under the influence of the narcotic, he prophesies, 
diagnoses illnesses, and tells where to find lost objects. Miguel 
says that anyone who takes more than six mushrooms will 
go mad. When he divines with maize kernels, he is unable to 
read the pattern of the scattered kernels unless he has eaten three 
mushrooms. 

Miguel sells another drug, pisiete, ground green tobacco 
mixed with lime. It serves to repel serpents, and strengthen one 
against fatigue on the road. Sometimes it may be used in sorcery 
to bewitch an enemy. Miguel frequently divines with maize and 
foretells future crises to aid the municipal authorities in their 
governmental policies. The old man is a power in the community; 
he attends the market primarily to receive and consult with his 
patients. As he chats professionally with a young woman nursing 
a child, the sacristan and his assistant approach. They are solicit- 
ing contributions for the large, glittering chromium crucifix 
which they are attempting to buy for the church. Miguel and his 
patient cross themselves and reverently kiss the crucifix. The old 
man drops a small coin in the box which the assistant carries. 

The sacristan, who assists the priest during his yearly visit 
to the village church, passes on to make the round of the square, 
where groups of men and women have gathered for their weekly 
exchange of gossip. The conversation is carried on exclusively in 
cadenced and tonal Mazatec. No Spanish is heard, save on the 
rare occasions when a few words serve as a linguistic link between 
the nearby Aztec villages and the Mazatec. The Aztec villagers 
seldom visit San Lucas; but sometimes the women, with their 
distinctive coarse, hand-woven dresses, come to trade fruit for 
charcoal or pottery. “They are foreigners, and very poor.” 
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By nine o’clock the trading is finished, and the Indians turn 
briefly to the arts of life. The men spend the morning’s profits 
for aguardiente, and congregate in groups separate from the 
women, who form their own groups or enter the church with a 
candle and a request. The barefooted village band, consisting of 
five pieces of brass and drums, embarks upon its inevitable re- 
pertory of four pieces, each played twice in order to stretch out 
the concert. 

In the interval between selections, the village authorities 
emerge from the thatched town hall and, each holding his staff 
of office, lend official weight and approbation to the weekly 
address of the Presidente. The Presidente speaks sonorously, 
rhythmically, emphasizing the tonal qualities of the Mazatec as 
he details the various prosaic projects of the communal labor 
party, and assigns duties to each of the adult male members of 
the community. While he speaks, all remove their hats in defer- 
ence to authority. As he concludes, several men come forward, 
kiss his hand, and present complaints. He re-enters the town hall, 
followed by his officials, and thus the weekly court is convened. 
Now complaints are lodged and charges preferred, while the 
secretary, the sole person in the village making any pretense to 
literacy, records the proceedings. 

Meanwhile aguardiente flows freely among the men in the 
square. Friendships are pledged anew, old enmities are confirmed, 
relatives are solicited for aid, and marriages are informally con- 
tracted. José Vista draws Pedro Lopez aside from his family, 
offers him a drink of aguardiente, and says diffidently, “I have 
seen your daughter Seraphina. She is young and strong, and I 
have no wife. Will you speak to her? I can pay fifteen pesos, 
three turkeys, a pig, six chickens, four jicaras of cacao, and two 
new huipiles for the girl—there will be plenty to eat and drink 
for the wedding feast. Will you listen to my spokesman?” 

The older man returns the liquor, substantially diminished, 
and wipes his lips. “We will expect the spokesman,” he replies 
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shortly, thus indicating his informal approval of the betrothal. 
In a few days José’s huehuete, the professional ritualist and mar- 
riage go-between, will call at the Lopez hut, bearing the tradi- 
tional gifts of cacao, aguardiente, and cigarettes. After the formal 
presentation and acceptance of the suitor’s proposal, the betrothal 
is accomplished. As soon as José’s family collects the gifts agreed 
upon by both parties as the bride-price, the couple will be married 
at the municipal office. After this brief ceremony, the three-day 
wedding feast, which is really the recognized and customary 
wedding ceremony, will begin. 

As families begin to leave the square for the long, hot home- 
ward journey, quarrels are sporadically breaking out, but before 
one or the other of the fighters can draw his machete, the alert 
topiles, henchmen of the authorities, rush forth, collar one or 
both of the brawlers, and lodge them in the juzgado before they 
can protest. When they sober up, they will be fined two pesos 
each, unless they are old offenders, in which case they will grace 
the juzgado for a week or more. Many villages suffer weekly 
casualties from drunken market fights, but since this is bad for the 
reputation and business of the village, the San Lucas authorities 
have always made a practice of nipping such fracases in the bud. 
.Consequently they choose the topiles from the brawniest youths 
of the locality. 

The women, too, are not above hair-pulling and vitupera- 
tion. Two muscular girls engaged in a fierce altercation over a 
man are parted by the sopiles, and haled before the Presidente. 
Presently one is dragged, struggling and screaming, to the al- 
ready overcrowded juzgado. Her rival, cat-like, sits outside the 
heavy wooden door and taunts her. 

Gradually the market empties. The women and children, 
bearing the burden of the day’s purchases, follow their stagger- 
ing lords. The young bachelors lurch off in twos and threes, 
singing in a minor key. Their falsetto voices echo down the long 
cafions as they dip out of sight. The merchants pack their reduced 
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stocks and prepare to leave. The line of homeward bound Indians 
stretches out, and here and there a man lies prostrate on the trail, 
rhythmically gasping in the hot sun from an oversufficiency of 
aguardiente, while his family waits apathetically for him to regain 
consciousness. Still others stagger along the dangerously narrow 
paths toward home and another week of back-breaking labor in 
the rocky fields. 

Only Miguel Mendes and Maria Sanchez remain in the little 
square, sunning their old bones and gossiping. In the town hall 
the municipal authorities put aside their dignity and take their 
first long drink of the day. The market is over. 
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EL GALLO ROJO 
by Jack C. Phillips 


| E’S THE FINEST chicken in Texas, Ramon,” said Juanito 
as he stroked the back of the game rooster he held in his hands. 
“Just look at those big brown eyes, that red face, that black 
breast. I tell you he can beat any chicken around here in two 
shuffles.” 

Ramon, fat and cautious, studied the rooster with half-closed 
eyes. “What you mean by shuffles, Juanito?” 

“Tt’s the greatest kind of fighting ever seen in these parts, 
Ramon,” said Juanito, his eyes shining with pride. “These people 
around here have never seen such skill and courage as this 
rooster has. He’s a wonder, the most marvellous af 

“Wait a minute,” said Ramon, holding up his hand to check 
Juanito’s wild outburst of praise. “The people in these parts have 
seen game roosters ever since they were old enough to see. 
What’s this rooster got that the rest don’t?” 

“My dear Ramon,” said Juanito, shaking his head, “I don’t 
see how such a big man can know so little.” 

“Bah!” sneered Ramon. “Chickens, game cocks—a waste 
of time. Why, that’s all you ever think about. You ought to know 
something about them. But why haven’t you ever got a rooster in 
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the pit? I see you there, but you only gaze at the roosters like 
you were hungry. How do I know you know what you’re talking 
about? I don’t.” 

Juanito stared at the ground a long time before he spoke. 
“You’re right, Ramon,” he said, shaking his head sadly; “but 
you know why I never have a chicken to show.” 

“Conchita?” said Ramon, opening his eyes wide and lean- 
ing forward. 

Juanito nodded his head. 

“Just what I thought,” said Ramon, rounding his lips and 
striking his chest with his fist. “You, Juanito, are not even a man. 
Why, if my wife was to——” 

“Would you, if your wife was Conchita?” asked Juanito. 

“Well—ah—why, yes, I would.” 

“And you, Ramon, are not even a good liar,” returned Juan- 
ito. “Why, if you were married to that shrew you wouldn’t be 
the man I am today. True, she has kept me away from chickens, 
but she’s never made me do any sort of work. Wait for me a 
minute. I must put the chicken back in his coop: I have things to 
do before the fights this afternoon.” 

Juanito walked over to a small coop made of cottonwood 
branches, opened a sliding door and put the rooster in. He slid 
the door of the coop back in place and stood up. “Just look at him. 
Isn’t he a beauty?” 

The game rooster scratched about the coop, rustled his 
feathers and made low guttural sounds as he picked up straws and 
pebbles with his beak. As he scratched he nudged the door, 
which slipped out of place and fell down. 

“You won’t have a rooster long at that rate,” said Ramon. 

“Oh, don’t you worry, Ramon. He’ll never get away,” and 
Juanito reached down, picked up a mesquite twig and propped 
it against the door. 

As the two walked away, Ramon said, “Tell me how you 
got the chicken.” 
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“Now you’re talking business,” returned Juanito. “In the 
first place, Ramon, you’ve got to admit I know game chickens.” 

“Well,” said Ramon, “you’ve been with them all your life 
—that is, until you married Conchita.” 

“Now that point is settled, Pll go on. When those men 
from the North had their tournament here last spring, I was 
with them.” 

“You were?” said Ramon in surprise. “Why, I thought they 
didn’t let anybody come in those canvas walls they put up. How’d 
you get in?” 

“They needed a man to handle the chickens,” said Juanito. 
“T was around at the time, so they let me. Those fights were 
the fiercest I’ve ever seen. The chickens went at each other so 
hard the ground trembled. When the tournament was over, one 
of the rich men took out his purse and asked me how much I 
wanted. He had won eight out of the ten fights, and was so happy 
he was willing to give me many dollars; but I just said, ‘Sefior, 
I am not worth all that money. Just give me the little red rooster 
that is about to die, and I will try to nurse him back to life.’ 

“The man looked at me and winked. ‘AII right,’ he said. 
‘1’ll give you the rooster; but take the money, too, for he will 
not live.’ 

“T took the money, stuffed it in my pocket and ran over to 
the truck to get my red rooster. I carried him home and put 
him in the pen we just left. Day after day I worked with him, 
and now he’s the finest, strongest, bravest » 

“And how much money did you get, Juanito?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Juanito. “When I got home 
and felt in my pocket for it, it was gone. I must have lost it; 
but I didn’t care—I still had the chicken.” 

The two men walked along in silence for some moments; 
then Ramon said, “Why is this rooster different from those we 
have here?” 
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“Bah,” sneered Juanito. “Those chickens here are all 
mixed somewhere along the line with big, plump, roasting and 
egg-laying chickens. They’re mostly cowards at heart, and those 
that do have a little game blood in their veins are so slow and 
clumsy they couldn’t kill a fly. 

“Now, those chickens the men from the North had are 
different. They’ve been bred pure for tens and hundreds of 
years. They’re fierce as the eagles in the sky, and quick as the 
rabbits the eagles hunt. They don’t know fear, and few know 
defeat.” 

“Can your rooster beat the Alcalde’s chicken?” asked Ramon. 

“The Alcalde’s rooster wouldn’t last two minutes, at the 
most,” returned Juanito. “Will you bet with me or not?” 

The two men stopped walking and Ramon looked Juanito in 
the eye. “Ill bet all the free money I have and give you a fourth 
if we win. It’ll be more money than you’ve seen in all your life, 
so do your best.” 

When Juanito entered his jacal at noon of the same day, 
Conchita’s parents were there to greet him. Sefiora Pasquez nodded 
and Sefior Pasquez stared at him. Juanito smiled at them, ruffled 
the hair of his children who clamored around him, and started 
for the back yard, where he knew he would find Conchita cooking. 

Before he could get to the back door a voice from the yard 
screeched: “Fix the table for dinner; I’m about ready.” 

The noonday dinner was a quiet one. Juanito hated this, 
especially on the day of the fiesta when everybody should be 
happy. Even his children were well behaved and ate their stew, 
beans and tortillas in silence. 

Sefior Pasquez sat at the head of the table with his wife on 
his right and his daughter, Conchita, on his left. The only words 
he had spoken were those of the blessing at the beginning of 
the meal. Juanito sat at the foot of the table with his children at 
both sides. 
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Juanito could hear the din of the fiesta beginning. His blood 
began to quicken and he stopped eating. He listened carefully, 
then—yes, he heard the roosters crowing. 

Sefior Pasquez broke his silence. “Juan,” he said, “have you 
got some kind of work yet?” 

Juanito listened to the crowing for a moment longer; then 
he said, “Papa, I’m about to make more money than Conchita and 
I will ever know how to spend.” 

The noise and confusion of the fiesta was plainly audible 
now, so that Juanito, in excitement, rose from his chair and talked 
louder. “I haven’t ever made much; but I’m about to make 
money, money, money.” 

He turned to his children. “I’m going to buy you, Carmalita, 
a big doll; and you, Pancho, a gun so that you can join the 
revolution; and you, Carlos, a milk-white horse like Pancho 
Villa’s. And you, my darling Conchita, what will you have?” 

Conchita looked a little surprised at this sudden display of 
enthusiasm on the part of her husband. And Sefior and Sefiora 
Pasquez were startled. 

Juanito was pleased with the effect the words had on his 
audience. His eyes were shining as he smiled at them all, espe- 
cially at little Pancho, who was stuffing down his throat as much 
stew as he could. 

Seeing his father smiling at him, Pancho asked, “How do 
you like the chicken stew, Father?” 

“Tt is wonderful, son,” said Juanito. Then turning proudly 
to Conchita, he asked, “Where did the chicken come from, dear?” 

“Oh, the chicken,” replied Conchita. “An old red rooster 
walked up to the back door. He was so tough I had to boil him.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
by Paul Crome and Others 


APACHE GOLD AND YAQUI SILVER dy J. Franx Dosie. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 


By Paut CruME 


If J. Frank Dobie had written the Twenty-third Psalm, its 
green pastures would have been gramma grass and its still waters 
a brush-rimmed water hole. In about ten years he has written 
six books as characteristically Southwestern as a run-over boot. 
This new one is by a long shot his best work, better even than 
Coronado’s Children—a cleaner, sparer book, as gaunt and tough- 
fibered as a line-rider’s belly. It shows Dobie for what he is: the 
region’s foremost literary artist. For a long time he has been its 
most prodigious collector of lore, and his other books have testi- 
fied to that. But now more than before the material becomes a 
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tool in the hands of a writing man rather than a folk record shaped 
by a collector. This poses a more difficult task for the critic who 
will one day write the final word on Dobie. He will need to be an 
anthropologist, because Dobie’s work has a peculiar significance in 
the metamorphosis of Southwestern culture. More important, 
however, he will need to be a psychologist—to understand the 
creative mechanism that is able to lift folk legend above mere 
antiquarianism. 

Along in 1927, Dobie writes in his preface, he ran into C. B. 
Ruggles in El Paso and heard from that man’s lips the first full 
story of the Tayopa silver mine in the Sierra Madre of Mexico. 
It set him wandering with pack mule and mozo through the 
remote canyons and the perilous passes of that mountain citadel, 
talking with natives who hunted the mine by the echo of a horn, 
with peons who at times had heard the bells of the Tayopa church. 
Dobie had earlier tapped some literary samples from the Lost 
Adams Diggings, that pure vein of gold lying somewhere in 
Arizona or New Mexico, exactly where only God and the Apaches 
knew—and only the Apaches were certain. Out of these lost mine 
traditions Dobie shaped the two long narratives of his book. He 
has added five shorter narratives, one of which—“Pedro Loco”— 
first came to print in the SOUTHWEST REVIEW (July, 
1938). Through most is woven the same pattern of conflict: 
the Homeric tribe of treasure hunters against the silent, sinister 
bronze guards of the treasure—the cruel Yaquis who staked 
their enemies back-flat in the desert sands, cut off their eyelids, 
and let the glare of the desert sun do the rest; and the land- 
loving relentless Apaches who could move “as soft as a little 
green snake gliding along a leafy twig after a gnat.” 

This is subject matter made to order for reader interest, a 
full harvest cut from America’s favorite reading fodder, the 
Western adventure. It is treated with the congenital romanticism 
that fits Dobie so well with his subject, in a style so rich in 
imagery and movement as to be almost Macaulayesque, were it 
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not for its spareness. These things make Apache Gold and Yaqui 
Silver an engrossing book, but it is a moving experience because 
of two quite different elements: Dobie’s love of character and his 
intense love of the land, which he is able to communicate to the 
casual reader. And it is Dobie’s growing communicativeness which 
sets the book apart as certainly superior to his previous work and 
probably better than anything ever done with the West, artisti- 
cally speaking. More than any other Dobie book it approaches 
the metaphorical function which all art serves. Semanticians have 
shown us how, because of the nature of the word, its germinal 
roots anchored in the image-making faculty of the human mind, 
the end-product of all literary art tends itself to be an image, a 
metaphor which ties together all the fleeting associations in the 
mind of the beholder into a bundle of kinetic emotional energy. 

So it is with Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver. In the earlier 
Dobie books the men and the land were sometimes pressed into 
the service of the legend. Here Dobie’s lusty men like old Hack- 
berry Campbell, who “could quote the Good Book like Leviticus 
himself and could outcuss any bullwhacker that ever freighted 
on the Santa Fe trail’; his heroic men like El Sefior Gray, a lion- 
maned soldier of two continents, explorer, collector, friend of the 
Apache, theorist about the lost Atlantis; above all, his magnificent 
Captain Cooney: these men dominate the legend, because they are 
not simply men who lived and died violently. They are also pro- 
jections of a million men who never went adventuring save in 
the land of the mind. Similarly, Dobie’s land of little rain, that 
. . gigantic world overlooking gigantic chaos, under gigantic 
moons and winds, growing gigantic flowers and trees” becomes an 
extension of that universe of the spirit. 

No man consciously writes universality into his work. Yet, 
Dobie knows what he is shooting at. “In Coronado’s Children,” 
he writes in his preface, “I attempted an interpretation of the 
historical or cultural significance of the traditions of lost mines 
and buried treasures in America. I care much more, however, 
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about the drama, the flavorsome characters, the vast lands in 
which the riches lie hidden, the ‘pictures and conversations’ that 
Alice in Wonderland so approved of, than I care about interpreta- 
tions.” He is interested, as are all artists, in the flavor of things. 
The philosophic interpreter concentrates on the pattern in his 
material; the writing man on the color, the texture, the grain. 
The particles of Dobie’s personality are formed around the crea- 
tive, not the philosophic, pole. This helps to explain, I think, his 
chronic lack of sympathy for the professorial colleagues he be- 
labors, his contempt for the routine brand of scholarship. Men 
who write are not especially incapable of scholarly research, but 
the act of creating must finally lead them into the habit of setting 
forth objective data only when re-activated by the writer’s per- 
sonality. Dobie has no use for inactive lore. At best, the studies of 
the average scholarly researcher are only utilitarian—that is, they 
are tools for the use of his particular professional class. The end- 
product of scholarship is an immovable object; the end-product 
of art, an unleashable force. It must seem strange to men who 
are capable of creation that words are content to plod along like 
a pack train under their burden of meaning when a word can 
strike a picture, can induce a mood; when a word can sing. 

Dobie can write like that. There are sentences in this book 
as tightly cohesive as a shaft of light, sentences infrangible, such 
sentences that a word removed destroys not alone a word but also 
an intangible, ungraspable entity. A Dobie sentence speeds as 
straight and as swiftly toward its mark as a rifle ball, whether it 
tells of death or lingers lovingly over the very name of juniper 
and wild rye. Dobie’s is a short-coupled style. It has concreteness, 
exactness, despite its concise form, because he has mastered the 
knack of suggesting an image with a phrase—a talent very gener- 
ally possessed among the old Southwestern corral-fence story- 
tellers. “He looked as if he might have smiled once when he 
was a baby,” Dobie writes of a Mexican druggist. Or, visiting El 
Sefior Gray, “I went through the open door into what is correctly 
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called a den.” He can strike a mood in fewer words than any 
writer I know now living. There is this passage in his fine sketch 
of Captain Cooney: 


At night he had for solace the flickering patterns made by the 
light of his campfire on the great tree trunks and the boulders 
and drifts of straw on the ground. Again he would look out into 
the moonlight upon the mountains beyond—always mountains 
and always beyond—standing gray and mystical, as ungraspable 
as the stars, their roseate peaks shading down to a blue rose lost 
in inky black shadows. 

Some years were dry, with the thunder of August a mockery 
and only the flirt of a canyon wren to reveal a tin cup of seep- 
spring water... 


As to the place of Dobie’s writing in the metamorphosis of 
Southwestern culture, that concerns the whole philosophy of cul- 
ture. Anthropologically speaking, culture is the whole way of 
life of a people. It is the whole set of techniques, ideas, habits, 


amusements, tools and customs built up by a people to deal with its 
environment. It is the product of an interplay between character 
and geography. Of course, this idea was the philosophical property 
of Herder before it was the scientific property of Boas, but it 
is only recently that the process has been exactly studied. Prac- 
tically speaking, the first phase of any culture is the migration. 
A people appears, bringing with it a heritage of traditions, of 
habits, of folk ways of thinking and expression—even if the 
people is of many different races and the accretion of folk 
heritages is a polyglot. Every separate natural environment de- 
mands different values of the human character; and finally the 
habits of thought and ways of life in a region become somewhat 
unified. All valid art, some of us think, grows out of this folk 
background; but art is not a folk product. It grows only during 
the maturity of a culture when there arises a class with the time 
and the inclination to look to the life about it. At first, such writers 
may be only local colorists who exploit the novelty and color of 
folk usages to the point of falsification. Eventually, however, 
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there cumes a man whose feet are rooted in the region but whose 
mind transcends it. He may write of his region; but if he does, 
it will be in terms of universal values. The folk element, more 
likely, enters in only as part of his intuitional mechanism. That 
man in the Southwest, I think, is Dobie. 

I have hitherto omitted reference to Tom Lea’s finely de- 
tailed, powerful and faithful sketches and water colors because 
they are worth a review in themselves. Approaching his material 
simply, humbly, with a receptive sensitiveness instead of the pat- 
terns and the intellectualities of others of the better Southwestern 
painters, he has created a set of illustrations which make Apache 
Gold and Y aqui Silver probably the most beautiful Southwestern 
book ever issued by the trade. I have perhaps, also, obscured the 
fact that Dobie’s book is a superb adventure story worthy of much 
reading. When we turn to analyzing simplicity, we inevitably 
complicate it. 1 feel about Dobie as he feels about lost treasure. I 
care much more for a long evening with a Dobie book than for an 
interpretation about him. I think, however, it would be a mistake 
to treat him simply as a good story writer apart from his place 
in the culture of the Southwest. Because his is a valid art, and be- 
cause of the conjunction of the man with the cultural time, he is 
certain to have an everlasting place in the growing literary con- 
stellation of riata and spurs. 


THE STRICKLANDS éy Epwin Lanuao. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 


By STANLEY 


In The Stricklands Edwin Lanham has for the first time 
hit upon a combination of scene, character and motif worthy of 
his art. Heretofore—in his first four novels, that is—he has 
managed in one way or another to bungle his opportunities; and, 
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as 2 consequence, he has remained what reviewers are wont to call 
“promising” or “a young man to be watched.” He has now, I be- 
lieve, passed through, this blundering adolescence and lived down 
these appellatives. Today he stands as one of America’s most 
expert novelists—having reached an apex by sheer practice and 
experience. Those who have followed Lanham’s rise since 1930 
could become genuinely interested in the five stages of his devel- 
opment; for they represent, perhaps as clearly as in any other case 
in recent fiction, the evolution of a novelist. 

Born in Weatherford, Texas, in 1904, Lanham spent his 
boyhood there. At sixteen he worked his way around the world on 
a freight boat. The experiences of this trip prompted! him to write 
his first novel, a thing called Sailors Don’t Care, the scenes of 
which are laid in Yokohama. The characters are geisha girls, 
sadistic sailors and other scum from the four quarters of the globe. 
Other than vulgarity of the type which schoolboys write on toilet 
walls, there is nothing to it. But it did get much obscenity out of 
the system of young Lanham. That he considers the book, which 
was published in Paris, as a sin he should doubtless like to forget 
is shown by the fact that its title is usually omitted from pub- 
lishers’ announcements, and no reference to it is made in any of 
tha reviews of his later works I have examined. Lanham recently 
stated in a letter to me that he was “sorry it proved to be such a 
bad investment. It was written a number of years ago, and I’m 
afraid with a somewhat smart aleck attitude. While I still 
acknowledge its parentage, I do not puff up with pride over it.” 

Later the author spent four years in Europe, mostly in 
France. During these years he formulated plans for two novels, 
The Wind Blew West (1935) and its sequel, Banner at Daybreak 
(1937), which were to bring him back to his home town for both 
plot and characters. In these he exhibited a rare talent in depicting 
the feeling of Texas farmers ‘for their land, the bonanza spirit 
that accompanies the beginning of a new prairie town, the coming 
of railroads and their concomitant wealth. Over it all he cast 
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the pale shadow of doubt and indecision: pioneers’ sons who did 
not care to follow in the footsteps of their parents; a younger 
generation rebelling against the customs of an older; heat, 
drought, dust-storms and final retreat to easier and more comfort- 
able life abroad. The books definitely proved Lanham’s talent 
and exhibited at times excellent writing—but it was generally 
agreed that the young novelist lacked unity of tone and feeling 
for the naturalness of life and art. Then, too, there was the com- 
plaint that in having his characters flee Texas for France he was 
unconsciously exhibiting his own dislike for the American scene— 
a fault which brought down upon him such derisive thrusts as “so- 
phisticate” and “artificial.” But no one denied him ability and all 
claimed that, if the man would buckle down, he could wean him- 
self from his delusions and emerge full-grown. 

Last year he went to the other extreme. Another Ophelia 
is the impressionistic story of a neurotic girl reared in an Upper 
New York State poolroom. It was a short book, stylistically beau- 
tiful. With an eye towards psychoanalysis (which he had not 
before employed) he perfected his art, bringing into sharp, con- 
trasting details the life of the underworld and the day-dreams 
of its inhabitants. The book had in abundance those qualities which 
his former stories had lacked: unity, force, tone, feeling for life; 
and he had tied the whole together with such finesse that even 
the harshest critics pronounced that he had satisfactorily demon- 
strated his declaration of independence from foreign entan- 
glements. 

And now at last there comes from Edwin Lanham a 
straightforward, down-to-the-earth American novel, The Strick- 
lands. It has the scenes and the brilliance of description of The 
Wind Blew West and. Banner at Daybreak; it has the fineness of 
character portrayal of Another Ophelia; it has just enough of the 
ribaldry and suggestiveness of Sailors Don’t Care to give it an 
earthy, salty tang. It has maturity, furthermore, and it shows 
us that Edwin Lanham has settled his roots deep in the solid 
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soil of American life and given us a cross-section study of a great 
and interesting region. 

The scene of The Stricklands is Oklahoma in the farm and 
rock section where Indians, Negroes and po’ whites work as 
tenant farmers—when they work at all. Old Crosby Strickland, 
known the area over for his quick-cured corn whisky, has two 
sons who, in their eagerness to better their stations in life, look at 
life differently. Pat believes in taking what he wants, fair or foul. 
Jay believes in getting it by legislation, by lining up the workers 
in the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. But both want the same 
things: personal affluence, money for the niceties of life, recogni- 
tion socially, and a surcease from the sorrows of the workaday 
world wherein, under the present system, they are scarcely more 
than vassal slaves to a capitalistic order. Even so, Old Crosby and 
his family are better off than their neighbors, for he owns his 
little farm. Others rent and share-crop. Trouble begins when Pat 
is convicted of robbing the Jackville bank. He breaks jail, kills 
a man, escapes to the hills in a desperate effort to find his wife, 
the faithful Belle; and overnight he becomes Public Enemy 
Number One. Meanwhile, Jay organizes the Indians and Negroes 
and whites in a campaign for higher wages and better living. 

Thus do the two sons make a composite man, idealist and 
realist. Between them, around them, and over and above them 
Edwin Lanham has woven a story of family loyalty worthy of 
the greatest names in American fiction. The characterizations are 
true and the whole story rings out solidly, ominously, the socio- 
logical background which is the theme of the novel. Although 
the book ends on a note of encouragement, Lanham has shown 
too plainly throughout that the fate of a ’cropper is a predestined 


fate for us to think that he believes amelioration of their condition 
possible. It is too tragic: like the roar of thunder on the hillsides it 


presages storm, not sunshine. 
I know of no other novel in American literature that so ably 
combines all the elements of first-rate regionalism. Lanham has 
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written a novel which cannot be reduced to a thesis; he has pre- 
sented crime-waves, family loyalty, passion for the right, labor, 
and the drama of little men on a canvas that portrays acutely 
their impingement on isolated individuals. Such is the author’s 
art: a combination of place, people and purpose, couched in simple, 
skilfully executed prose that evidences his maturity as a novelist. 
Few men could have wrought so cleverly an; impending sense of 
inevitability and suspense with less obviousness. The Stricklands 
is not only Edwin Lanham’s best work to date, but one of the 
better novels of the contemporary scene. 


SOUTHWEST HERITAGE: A Literary History With a Bib- 
liography 6y Maset Major, Resecca W. and T. M. 
- Pearce. The University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 


By Joun A. Lomax 


The first two of the authors of Southwest Heritage are mem- 
bers of the English faculty of Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth; Professor Pearce teaches in the University of New Mex- 
ico. The broad field covered is Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas and Arizona—an area comparable to England, France 
and Spain combined, with Italy thrown in for good measure. The 
writers discussed are both the residents and the non-residents who 
have used the Southwest as a setting for their work. 


I am the Plains, barren since Time began; 
Yet I do dream of motherhood, when man 
Shall come at last and look upon my charms 
And give me towns, like children, 

For my arms. 


Thus has sung an unknown poet of this region. The little towns 
(some now big ones) of Texas and the Southwest have come to 
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these wide plains, wooded districts and towering mountains. The 
interpreters have also come. Books are being multiplied. 

Not many writers are able to throw off their heritage. The 
authors of Southwest Heritage, true to academic pattern, first 
discuss culture, culture traits, transitional culture patterns, re- 
gionalism. They employ such terms as primitivism, chauvinism, 
cultural expatriation, psychological subtlety, realistic fiction, 
philosophical exposition, historical descriptive interpretation, ro- 
manticism, neo-romanticism and many other a-b-c terms of the 
writers of modern criticism. I recall with what dismay I once faced 
a freshman student of Agriculture in the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege who asked me to explain the expression neo-romanticism, 
which he had found in his required reading. On inquiry I dis- 
covered that he had never heard of Robinson Crusoe or Huck 
Finn. Thus I avoided the issue. 

The point I have tried to make is that, apparently, Professors 
Major, Smith and Pearce have not discovered any regional terms 
to employ in their critical story of Southwest literature. But they 
have succeeded in putting into a handsome book of 165 pages an 
amazing amount of information about books relating to the 
Southwest, and about the people who wrote these books. For the 
reader who wishes to know about “the final thrust of American 
colonization towards the South and West, the last push of the 
frontier into new lands,” let me, using Southwest Heritage for a 
guide, indicate what one may expect to find. First, there are scant 
records of Indian song and legend, as likewise Spanish folk 
dramas and songs, but much good reading about Cabeza de Vaca, 
Coronado and others. Travel books, humor, folk ballads, arche- 
ology, biography and drama may all be omitted with safety, tem- 
porarily. In the fields of history, fiction, poetry, tall tales, any 
reader will find competent writing, books that won’t let you sleep. 
As for names, I mention Eugene Barker, J. Frank Dobie, Walter 
P. Webb, Andy Adams, Grace Noll Crowell, Mary Austin, Karle 
Wilson Baker, Barry Benefield, Willa Cather, Samuel W. Geiser, 
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Hilton Greer, H. H. Knibbs, D. H. Lawrence, John William 
Rogers, Dorothy Scarborough, Stanley Vestal, Stewart Edward 
White. There are others; but these will serve well. The authors of 
Southwest Heritage, with their wide and competent reading in 
the literature of the Southwest, might well have included a list, 
say twenty-five, of the best regional books. The plan might have 
brought repercussions, but it is certain that the inquiring general 
reader would have felt grateful. 

“The book,” say the authors, “is arranged to be useful as a 
guide to formal study.” Following closely the example of other 
historical accounts of American literature, the authors of South- 
west Heritage cannot escape the idea that they must teach some- 
thing worth remembering about each of the more than four hun- 
dred writers they mention. To do this they often attempt to char- 
acterize and summarize in a few words an author’s style, the con- 
tents of his books, the value of his contribution. Such compression 
necessarily results in a grievous loss of interest; for witnesses I 
call on all high school and college students who have been forced 
to study the history of literature. Names, dates, literary “move- 
ments,” futile attempts to sum up an entire book in a sentence or 
two, are massed together. The anxious, bedeviled student, faced 
with thousands of unrelated facts, and with examinations looming, 
is forced to attempt to “spot” his teacher, to memorize such por- 
tions as the teacher is apt to base questions on. Happy the day 
when students are required to study fewer books that tell about 
books and read more of the books themselves, the masterpieces. 
I should include even the nonsense verses of Edward Lear. Dur- 
ing my own vain attempts to get an education I have found two 
or three teachers of Shakespeare who confessedly had not read all 
of his plays; but they had perused possibly hundreds of tomes 
about Shakespeare. 

So I would say that “formal” studies of Texas literature 
should take the guise only of compendiums or bibliographies. 
The too difficult task of attempting to fuse into a flowing account 
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the story of book-writing in such wise as to appeal to the average 
intelligent reader should be abandoned—at least until our South- 
west literature has grown more easily recognizable types. Taine 
once did the job for English literature, and very recently Van 
Wyck Brooks, in The Flowering of New England, has set up an 
American ideal. 

It is easy to quibble, to point out faults, but I must also note 
my surprise that the editors seem unaware that Los Pastores is 
sung in San Antonio each Christmas season by at least two separate 
rival groups and by another group in Houston. The play continues 
for four hours. It is also given annually, sometimes abridged and 
sometimes in full form, in some fifty other Southwest Texas 
towns. I have placed in the Library of Congress a translation by 
a Spanish priest of a complete version of Los Pastores as I heard 
it sung in the patio of the Guadalupe Church of San Antonio. I 
wonder, too, that no mention is made, in the field of the short 
story, of several writers who have found a place in the Saturday. 
Evening Post. Notably, some years ago, Ted Dealey of The 
Dallas News supplemented his income with a splendid tale. Sig- 
man Byrd has won wide acclaim through his vivid and homely 
romances of the East Texas piney woods, while Edgar Sessions 
Perry has painted some unforgettable pictures of the drab post oak 
country around Rockdale, Texas, humanized and vitalized by the 
folk who live along its sandy roads. Finally, among the few quo- 
tations from the authors described, I wish we might have read a 
fair sample of Fay Yauger’s Planter’s Charm, called by a compe- 
tent critic “the finest poem ever written by a woman.” 


THE WILD PALMS dy WituraM Faucxner. Random House, 
New York. 
By ALLEN MaxweE.u 


Hang the style, anyway. It is infuriating, maddeningly 
elliptical, with parenthetical intricacies dripping turgidly down 
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every page. But close the book, forget the bewildering search for 
a verb or conjunction; the mood is there, unmistakable, intense: 
overwhelming. Faulkner will, presumably, continue to write the 
way he is writing now, despite the universal critical eyebrow low- 
ered on his purposeful searching after obscurity and, if you will, 
novelty. The Wild Palms is not the book to silence the critics. 
The difficulty of reading Faulkner’s new novel is heightened 


by the deliberate and rather gratuitous device of taking two novels, 
slicing them up into chapters, and printing the two stories in the 
same book—switching from story to story in alternate chapters, 
sandwich-fashion. Of course the two novels have whatever the- 
matic similarities are implied in the relationship between the act 
of flight and the act of seeking refuge. In the half of The Wild 
Palms called “Wild Palms” the theme of flight predominates— 
flight from respectability, from responsibility, from life itself. In 
the part named “Old Man” refuge is sought from the rumbling 
excesses of Old Man River—refuge in prison, a place of known 
and definable security. 

“Wild Palms” begins @ Ja Faulkner, hind-end foremost— 
with the lady already dying from the toxic effects of an inexpert 
abortion performed by her lover—a doctor who lacked four 
months of completing his internship when he found twelve hun- 
dred dollars in a garbage can and took Charlotte Rittenmeyer 
away from her husband. In his late twenties, Wilbourne had lived 
a regimented life, never knowing “the passionate tragic ephemeral 
loves of adolescence, the girl- and boy-white, the wild importunate 
fumbling flesh . . .’ And Charlotte’s two children had not dimmed 
her passion. 

Immersing themselves in their love, they fled to Chicago, 
then to a lake cabin, and out to a mining camp in Utah. Always 
they fought off anything they thought would stanch their love; 
they refused to accept any responsibilities, or to hold any jobs, 
for fear they would become respectable or ploddingly connubial. 
But there were, in spite of everything, the petty annoyances, the 
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worrying over food and the picayune monetary scratching and cal- 
culating. After the abortion failed, they took a house on the Gulf 
to wait the end—Charlotte sitting inert in the sun, her face drawn 
and pained; Wilbourne ranging the shore restlessly, bareheaded 
and cheerless. It was to this house that Wilbourne called the 
ambulance when Charlotte knew she had only hours to live. 
Handcuffed to a deputy sheriff, he was allowed to wait at the 
hospital until the lights went out in the operating room and Char- 
lotte’s body, not heavy now, was wheeled out. To court: fifty 
years in prison. If this be romance, it is romance under hurricane- 
whipped wild palms. No magnolias. 


There is a sort of grim humor in “Old Man.” A convict, 
quite contented with his routine prison life, is ordered to paddle 
out in the great Mississippi flood of 1927 to rescue a woman in a 
tree and a man on a cottonhouse. The force of the torrent flushes 
him downstream ta a freedom he desires not in the slightest. The 
woman whom he picks up is pregnant and gives birth to her child 
on a God-sent Indian mound jutting out of the water. For weeks 
the convict tries to get back to prison. There are pleasant interludes 
when he catches alligators with a friendly French-speaking swamp 


dweller; when he works, plowing or loading, and finds how much 
he enjoys working for himself, getting paid for it. But these are 


only interludes—never from his mind departs the steady purpose 
to get back and surrender. The vomiting rush of the yellowish 


water is a terrifying thing to him, a thing he fights against blindly 
and helplessly. Attaining eventually, after the flood has subsided, 
to the point of his original departure from the armed forces of 
authority, he is ready to return what has been lent to him and 
to report on the mission assigned him so many weeks before. 
“Yonder’s your boat,” he says to an officer, “and here’s the woman. 
But I never did find that bastard on the cottonhouse.” 
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Mention has been made of mood. It is true that the 
awkwardness of Faulkner’s style doesn’t matter and is quickly 
forgotten. What is remembered is the atmosphere he has created. 
The driving force in his novels is emotion. The horrible and 
the decadent, the sensational and the merely brutal are found 
side by side with the softly beautiful. Some of his readers 
have been horrified, a few have sniggered; many have taken The 
Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying and Sanctuary and all 
the rest for the good that is in them—in them abundantly. So 
let it be with The Wild Palms. It is the best Faulkner has done in 
several years. 


McGILLIVRAY OF THE CREEKS dy Joun Watton 
CaucHey. The University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By Joun CHAPMAN 


This is the eighteenth of a remarkable and valuable series 
on the Civilization of the American Indian which the University 
of Oklahoma has brought out over a period of seven or eight 
years. Outside of Bolton and his group, whose interest in Indians 
is rather secondary, the authors of these books have made the 
only consistent modern attempt to picture Indian life and cul- 
ture. The only comparable series at all is that of Schoolcraft, 
who years ago pieced together the accounts of travelers and 
soldiers and priests among the North American tribes, and did 
such a good job of it that his name occurs repeatedly even 
among the footnotes of this series. 

To the series have contributed such men as Alfred Bar- 
naby Thomas, Stanley Vestal and Grant Foreman, who have 
dealt with widely separated phases of Indian life from the period 
of the earliest Spanish colonial efforts in New Mexico. In the 
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present work Dr. Caughey has made a study of the Creeks 
through the letters of a great chief and a remarkable man. 

The protagonist of Dr. Caughey’s book, Alexander McGil- 
livray, son of a Scot and a French-Creek woman, is perhaps, 
properly speaking, not very much of an Indian. But since among 
the Creeks inheritance was through the female line, this curious 
hybrid found himself one of a line of chiefs, and came to hold 
the position of tribal leader. The elder McGillivray, a trader, 
contributed something less than the mother: the fortune which 
he had amassed was seized by the colonists during the Revolu- 
tionary War, because the Creeks and their traders had chosen 
to string along with the English. The alignment was a natural 
one, since all the trade had been in English goods, which the 
Creeks preferred above either French or Spanish merchandise, 
and since the English traders had an unofficial advisory influence 
on the Indians. 

From his father Alexander got a canny mind and a few years 
of school at Charleston. So says Dr. Caughey, but I am not 
altogether sure that Alexander’s mental capacities weren’t of a 
French rather than Scotch calibre. At any rate they were excep- 
tional and when, at the end of the war, Alexander returned to 
the Creeks with a titular rank in the British auxiliary forces, his 
learning and intelligence were sufficient to make him more than 
a titular chief. The rise of the young man to the greatest rank 
in his tribe is yet a larger tribute to his mental endowment in that 
he was almost wholly lacking in the usual qualities that serve to 
secure promotion among aboriginal peoples: his military record 
was certainly not distinguished, nor was he a notable hunter or 
athlete. A partial explanation lies in the fact that the Creeks had 
already undergone a considerable amount of hybridization with 
French, Spanish and English, and that their mode of life was 
changing steadily toward a similar hybridization. While they 
continued to hunt and barter, their weapons and their impedi- 
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menta came largely from English firms. Anyhow the Creeks took 
McGillivray and he took the tribe—in all seriousness. 

His first duty, as he saw it, was to maintain the English 
trade, though by the terms of a treaty the Creeks had passed 
under the protection of Spain. At th> same time he had to pre- 
vent colonists from Georgia f.om seizing the tribal lands, and 
he had to preserve his independence from the Spaniards. The 
position was far from being a simple one. The Americans, re- 
garding the Creeks as English subjects, felt that the Indians and 
their lands rightfully belonged to the conquerors. McGillivray’s 
reply was that the Creeks had been allies, not subjects, of the 
Crown. But he readily strengthened his reply by alliances with 
the Spaniards, who were well content to have a buffer between 
themselves and the Americans. Also, the Americans weren’t par- 
ticularly eager to engage in another war just then with a first-class 
European power. Then, by threatening that if the Spanish refused 
to license British traders the Creeks would be forced to buy 
American goods, he accomplished what was perhaps his largest 
object—the maintenance of English trade. It was a neat bit of 
juggling, keeping himself and three countries in the air at the 
same time. 

Of course there were plots against him; there were rebellious 
traders who sought to build factions among the Creeks, adventur- 
ers who tried to break down his position with the Spanish or the 
British. But from 1783 to 1793 McGillivray was able to maintain 
himself as boss. It is not possible to say that in maintaining the 
delicate equilibrium of his tribe he violated any of his treaties, or 
that his letters to the Spanish colonial officers and the English 
trading companies were other than perfectly frank. It is true that 
at one time he was accepting gifts simultaneously from Americans, 
Spanish and English; but, he maintained, it was the right of an 
Indian to take anything anyone offered. The gifts moreover did 
not involve contradictory actions, and he seemed to regard them 
rather as taxes or duty than bribes. In further extenuation, he 
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seems not to have used the money for his own purposes at all, 
but to have administered it for the tribe. His ambition, he avowed 
repeatedly, was not for himself, but for his people. Time and 
again his letters carry the refrain “the welfare of my people,” the 
“advancement of the Creeks,” phrases which to him meant exactly 
what he said. To this extent at least he was more Indian than 
European. 

Toward the end of his life, McGillivray journeyed to New 
York and signed a treaty with Washington—a very good treaty 
for the Creeks—but it meant the end of the game of juggling. 
With his death in 1793, there remained only for the Americans 
to grow a little more assured before they should begin to hustle 
the Creeks as they had hustled all the other tribes with which 
they came in contact. That the Creeks were for ten years able to 
maintain an independent state was partly a result of the times, 
but largely due to the finesse with which McGillivray managed 
their position and to his steadfast devotion to the tribe. That 
Alexander McGillivray was able to hold off Spanish and Ameri- 
cans without trickery, rather with almost alarming openness, 
stamps him as one of the great statesmen of this country. But 
his fame, like that of some other men of great caliber, has suf- 
fered to the degree that his side lost. 


MARCY AND THE GOLD SEEKERS éy Grant Foreman. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


Grant Foreman’s Adventure on Red River was an edited ver- 
sion of Captain Randolph B. Marcy’s exploration of the Prairie 
Dog Fork. Marcy had accompanied a caravan of Gold Rushers to 
Santa Fe and had then come back by way of Donna Anna, across 
the Staked Plains, through present Mitchell, Scurry, and Fisher 
Counties, and so on to Fort Smith. 
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The present volume is—for an admirer of Marcy—primarily 
nothing more than a new edition of the report Marcy sent the 
War Department on this expedition and exploration of a road 
along the south side of the Canadian to Santa Fe, and on the 
southern route of his return. For a confirmed Marcyolator, that 
should have been all one could require of the book. But Mr. Fore- 
man has included a lot of material dealing with the Gold Rush in 
general, and particularly with the fate of several groups who 
organized themselves into mining companies before they left their 
home States. In fact, Mr. Foreman’s chief concern seems to be 
with this material rather than with his job as editor. 

News of gold in California first attracted nothing but skepti- 
cism; but when the rumor was backed up by the reports of Army 
officers, many of whom had served along the frontier, people began 
to get excited. All kinds of preparations went on through the 
winter of 1848-1849. A company organized in New York sent 
its heavy machinery around the Horn, while the would-be miners 
themselves took boat down the Mississippi somewhat later in 
order to make the overland trip from Arkansas. It is notable in- 
deed that most of the members of this group—and of many similar 
companies from other States—knew exactly nothing about min- 
ing, frontiering, or even taking reasonable care of themselves. 
Mr. Foreman finds accounts of several who fell off their Miss- 
issippi boats to be drowned before they encountered the West at 
all. They may have been lucky at that. 

By early April Arkansas was overrun with emigrants from 
the East, all equally green and sanguine. Fort Smith and Van 
Buren—which existed as an important place long before Bob 
Burns—boomed, as the natives scld wagons, oxen, flour and 
other supplies to the greenhorns. Excitement was contagious, and 
plenty of Arkansans joined up with any company that would 
take them. The first companies began to roll west by the middle 
of April. Their going wasn’t easy, for it had been an exceptionally 
wet spring; and the great wagons sank to their hubs in sticky 
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black mud as these hopeful people forced their way along the 
north bank of the Canadian. (Those who went a little later with 
Marcy along the south side got along better.) 

By the time the caravans reached Santa Fe many of the 
companies had become completely disorganized. Some of the 
faint-hearted and the wise had already turned back, while the 
more brave and foolish went on only to experience further schisms 
at Santa Fe, where they had to make a choice between taking pack 
mules and continuing with wagons. In any case, they all had to 
turn south along the Rio Grande and the Jornado del Muerto 
(one of many) almost as far as Donna Anna, before they could 
strike west along Cooke’s trail for wagons, or along the slightly 
shorter Kearney Route for pack mules. (This is sufficient explana- 
tion of the enormous importance of Marcy’s shorter and easier 
hypotenusal route through Texas: it saved much of the mud of 
Oklahoma and stayed out of the mountains of New Mexico.) 

Everyone knows by now what happened from New Mexico 
westward. Step by step the emigrants discarded valuable but 
dangerous impedimenta; step by step their mules and oxen grew 
weaker, until many a person who reached San Diego walked in 
with little more than a gun on his shoulder and a few rags on 
his back. One physician who made the journey wrote home that 
if he had in money the value of the material he had had to dis- 
card, he would have no occasion to go looking for gold. There 
were many others who could have made the same statement with 
equal truth. 

One can only be amazed at the number of ,people in com- 
fortable economic condition who undertook the fatal trails. Cer- 
tainly there must have been many ’Forty-Niners who went along 
less for money than for adventure. People who are concerned with 
investment begin to retrench when they see their capital begin to 
slip; but there weren’t many who paled and turned back east. 
It is no less remarkable that under such grinding hardship there 
were so few serious quarrels. Companies broke up, but there 
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weren’t many shootings. It takes two very remarkable men to 
make even an easy trip through strange country without squab- 
bling. How much more difficult it must have been for people faced 
with starvation, thirst and death, people carrying arms and 
acquainted with their use, to avoid frank warfare. 

In attempting both to edit Marcy’s account of his exploration 
and to give a view of the Gold Rush, Mr. Foreman has in fact 
compressed two books into one. The results are not always happy, 
and in the first half of the book are extremely confusing. As the 
plan becomes clearer after the first hundred or so pages, the 
connection appears; but one is finally convinced that Mr. Fore- 
man, Captain Marcy, and the Gold Rushers would all have been 
happier with a separation, if not a divorce. 


BEHOLD OUR LAND dy Russett Lorp. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


By Craupe C. Asritton, Jr. 


The earth is mother of us all . . . Nature treats the earth 
kindly. Man treats her harshly. He overplows the cropland, 
overgrazes the pastureland, and overcuts the timberland. He 
destroys millions of acres completely. He pours fertility year 
after year into the cities, which in turn pour what they do not 
use down the sewers into the rivers and the ocean . . . This 
terribly destructive process is excusable in a young nation. It 
is not excusable in the United States in the year 1938. 


Thus spake Henry Wallace in his preface to the 1938 
Agricultural Yearbook. Russell Lord has expanded that preface 
into three hundred pages. Mr. Lord traces the American con- 
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quest of soil from the pioneer corn patches of the Atlantic coast 
to the vineyards and citrus groves of California. Without resort- 
ing to wearying statistics he drives home a point that cannot fail 
to disturb advocates of free enterprise under democracy: if the 
individual will not preserve for posterity the soil he tends, then 
the government must take a hand. 

At the request of the Soil Conservation Service, Mr. Lord 
traveled the country from coast to coast, interviewing farmers, 
“sodbusters” and land-speculators, conservationists and soil 
technicians. His book is an account of what he has seen and heard 
of the agencies that tend to destroy soil, and of the efforts being 
made to preserve it. One learns of the work of Hugh Bennett 
and his associates in the Conservation Service, of the hundred- 
odd watershed demonstration areas where land is tilled watch- 
fully and experimentally, of the 80,000 field laborers working 
to hold the soil against wind and rain. 

Numerous pages are given to photographs showing various 
aspects of accelerated erosion, together with defense measures 
against land wasting. While it is true that some of the pictures, 
like certain parts of the text, portray extremes in soil-erosion, 
one wonders if overemphasis is not warranted in the treatment 
of a problem so vital to future prosperity. 


THE BIRTH OF THE OIL INDUSTRY Jy Paut H. 
Gippens. The Macmillan Company, New York and Dallas. 


By Dan Smoor 


In 1859 Colonel E. L. Drake drilled the first oil well; but 
oil had already been known and used for two centuries as a 
medicine. Even as late as the 1850’s, Pennsylvanians who had 
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oil springs on their land were selling it at a dollar a gallon as a 
cure-all. They gathered oil by skimming it off the surface of 
small pools of water or by sponging it up with old rags. They 
knew that petroleum, or rock-oil, would burn brightly; but 
they could not sell it as an illuminant because of its odor and 
because of the black fumes that rose from the flame. 

Three major needs had inhibited development of any sort 
of oil industry: (1) a refining process which would eliminate the 
objectionable odor; (2) a lamp which would not smoke; and 
(3) some means of securing oil quickly and in great quantities. 
Drake’s well and its successors solved the problem of quantity; 
and the oil industry was born. 

Its growth, as Paul H. Giddens presents it in this heavily 
documented book, is a fascinating story. After a résumé of the 
early history of petroleum, he discusses the development of new 
illuminants, and then gives an engaging account of the pioneer 
conditions and pioneer methods that prevailed in the Pennsylvania 
fields in the 1860’s; of mushroom towns, of prodigious wells 
located with witch-hazel twigs, of fabulous fortunes made over- 
night, of the evolution of pipe lines and tank cars. The book is 
strictly a chronicle. Mr. Giddens allows himself no philosophical 
digressions; but in the preface Ida M. Tarbell gets in a plug 
for Americanism, saying that the development of the oil industry 
“was a triumph of individualism” and that it “could never have 
gone on at the speed that it did except under the American system 
of free opportunity.” 
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